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The Brain Grows Always. 


We are always glad to see contempo- pleased with that part of this editorial 
rary papers sending a shaft of light printed in small type. 
along the phrenological line that belts The average poor, plodding person 
the world, and we quote from a paper does not realize that he has a brain, or 
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that was recently sent tous: The N.Y. that it is as distinctly an instrument 
Journal. capable of improvement and strength- 

“Tf you happen to take as much in- ening as any muscle in his body. If 
terest in your own brain asa wise farmer you are one of the less dull of mortal 
takes in his fattening pig. you will be _ kind, it will please you to know that, 
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whereas your body ceases to grow in 
the early twenties, your brain at that 
age enters upon the really important 
stage of its growth. 


Human beings are all alike save for- 


differences of mental structure. You im- 
agine, naturally, that your mind is dif- 
ferent from that of your inferior neigh- 
bor, and just in the same way the loco- 
motive on the Empire State Express 
imagines that it contains steam differ- 
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must develop the machine through 
which the co-ordinating force called the 
human mind shall be enabled to do its 
work here and make this planet what it 
ought to be—a credit to the solar sys- 
tem, instead of a marshy, malarial, in- 
harmonious monstrosity. 

Study always; improve as much as 
you can the engine through which your 
dwarfed mind makes its feeble efforts 
upward, and if you want facts physio- 
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ent from that of the little donkey en- 
gine puffing humbly. 

But it’s the same kind of steam in all 
engines and the same kind of spiritual 
steam in all human beings. 

When man came on this earth the 
Empire State locomotive was all here— 
the steam locked up in the ocean, the 
coal in the ground and the steel in the 
ore. His work had to arrange these 
things and prepare the engine that 
should let steam show its power. 

Similarly man by his own efforts 


logical, read what follows from “The 
Study of Man,” by A. C. Haddon: 


“Statistics collected in the anthropo- 
metric laboratory of Cambridge (Univer- 
sity), as worked out by Venn and Gatton, 
show that the period of growth of the 
brain is prolonged in students as opposed 
to those of corresponding ages who cease 
to study. It may be accepted as true in 
the main that the increase in the size of 
the brain, which is due to culture, is ex- 
hibited proportionately more in the 
breadth and height than in the length. 
This culture may act in two ways on the 
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skull—directly, by enlarging the volume 
of the brain, and therefore increasing the 
size of the skull, and indirectly, by caus- 
ing a reduction of the jaw, which reacts 
again upon the skull. One is not sur- 
prised then to find that the higher races 
have, as a rule, a greater breadth in the 
anterior temporal region of the skull 
than the lower races. 

“The decrease in the size of the jaws 
and of the strength of their muscles in- 
duces a corresponding modification in the 


Lol. paracenrs 


Gyrus dentatus 


the jaw muscles permits, for example, the 
outer rim of the orbit and the zygomatic 
arch to be of a more delicate construc- 
tion. 

“The feeding on coarse food and the 
imperfection of cooking the food would 
give more work for the jaws and conse- 
quently the muscles would become more 
powerful. One effect of civilization is to 
improve the cuisine, and as a result the 
jaws become smaller and project less and 
less beyond the level of the forehead.” 


Frehbria eso. Fornix. 


FISSURES ON THE SIDE SECTION OF THE BRAIN. 


rest of the face. The action of the lower 
jaw upon the upper may be likened to the 
beating of a hammer on an anvil. 
“When the jaw muscles are powerful 
the lower jaw is brought with consider- 
able force against the upper jaw, and con- 
sequently the arches which connect the 
upper jaw with the cranium must be well 
developed. Conversely the weakening of 


The fact to interest you, apart from 
any speculation, is this: By effort you 
can improve the quality as well as the 
actual size of your brain, treble your 
natural capacity for brain work, and 
possibly make yourself worth while. 

Try it. 





Phrenotypes and Side Views. 


No. 35. 


THE CRIMINAL HEAD. 


By H. S. Drayton, M.D. 


Some late observations on this line of 
anthropological inquiry by an officer 
connected with a well-known French 
prison are worthy of attention. Dr. 
Charles Perrier, physician to the prison 
at Nimes, has devoted considerable time 
during the past four years to the study 
of the men assembled in that institution. 


The variety of types there appears to be 
unusual, nearly all the civilized nation- 
alities being represented. The results 
of Dr. Perrier’s studies have been pub- 
lished and furnish material for our 
brief article. As the number of prison- 
ers that came under the notice of the 
Doctor was 850, the variety, physical 
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and moral expression contributes its 
peculiar interest. In a brief note, how- 
ever, I can mention but a few of the 
many portraits that appear. 

One point that strikes the reader of 
the work at first glance is the peculiar- 
ities of physiognomy—the obvious ab- 
normality of feature, of irregularity of 
expression in each case. As these illus- 
trations are of men who may be termed 
chronic offenders, or moral delinquents, 
coming repeatedly into collision with 
the laws and as repeatedly convicted of 
offences of one kind or another, we 
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certainly low, the contour of head and 
the facial expression intimating a 
coarse, irritable, passionate nature, a 
want of any of the finer feelings, es- 
pecially those that contribute to sym- 
pathy, kindness, or tenderness. 
Number two, related, somewhat in 
type, perhaps even lower than number 
one in certain elements of development, 
is a small head, narrow, depressed 
frontally and at the vertex, evidently 
wanting in those qualities that make for 
self-control and clearness of judgment. 
Probably in this particular case we have 


A GROUP OF CRIMINALS. 


should expect a settled form of expres- 
sion. 

Dr. Perrier classifies these men as dis- 
covering certain tendencies to criminal 
acts; for instance, the commission of 
robbery or thievery, of personal assault, 
of homicide or murder, of burglary, or 
fraud and counterfeiting. 

Number one of the examples here- 
with given is offered as a typical illustra- 
tion of the murderer, the man disposed 
to that excess of homicidal intent. The 
face is notable, being repulsive in the 
extreme. The organic development is 


a man whose relations with the world 
have been affected by certain unhappy 
circumstances, and interpreted by him 
as unjust and harsh, his feelings have 
been stimulated to acts of retaliation 
and vindictiveness. The physiognomy 
is nore irregular than that of the other, 
and, though by no means so strong, 
there is a much higher susceptibility in 
the way of irritation. Such a character 
it seems to us would be appreciated by 
any observer in so far as it is evident 
degeneration is concerned. It is a face 
to awaken suspicion, and leads one to 
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inquire, should it be met in the ordi- 
nary current of life, why is not this man 
under surveillance, for he is dangerous. 

Number three has characteristics also 
that at once repel. A very depressed nat- 
ure, suggestive of the melancholia that 
we meet with in the asylum, an organi- 
zation that has become unbalanced; an 
irregular head, without symmetry, 
probably in childhood one-sided, and 
because of unfortunate surroundings 
gravitated to greater degrees of uneven- 
ness, with the growing defects of its 
mutability. 

Number four, that of a French thief, 
has the expression that is certainly sig- 
nificant. Just notice the characteristic 
leer of the eye; one can easily imagine 
the furtive, alert watchfulness of this 
nature, on the look-out for an oppor- 
tunity to lift a pocket-book or a watch, 
to slip into a room and remove any light 
valuables that may be available. Es- 


pecially alert are those eyes for the pres- 
ence of an emissary of the law, the 
policeman or detective. 


One can easily 
infer that such a character would be sur- 
reptitious in his practice of the light- 
fingered art. Then, too, there is an 
evident want of general intelligence, al- 
though he would exhibit much skill and 
cunning in his thievery, in real intel- 
lectual capacity there would be limita- 
tion, especially on the side of common- 
sense or good judgment, prudence in 
the use of the money obtained illicitly 
being usually lacking. Such an or- 
ganization readily becomes the tool of 
greater villains, their cat’s-paw. 
Number five, also belongs to the 
category of thieves and sneaking in- 
vaders of the quiet home. He shows a 
deal of intelligence above number four, 
yet there is a similar furtive, alert ex- 
pression, that watchfulness of oppor- 
tunity, and that cautiousness against 
detection. This man, however, has 
more self-reserve and prudence than 
number four, possibly less adroitness in 
the use of his fingers, but much more 
cunning in his precautions against be- 
ing caught in the act. Number five 
reminds us somewhat of the nimble 
rogue met with in an American walk, 
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the knave that relieves us of our 
watches, pocket-books and light valu- 
ables. 

Number six is also represented 
among Dr. Perrier’s illustrations as a 
thief or robber. We can see very clear- 
ly that this organization has its strong 
elements. He is a rascal of much su- 
perior calibre to four and five, a man of 
qualities that give him force and energy 
and considerable self-poise. He could 
organize and command the abilities of 
others. He could be the chief villain 
in the guild of crooks, having a strong 
physique and muscular power to insist 
upon the execution of his orders. 

In number seven we have a striking 
example of the chronicity of crime. 
This man is said to be sixty-eight years 
of age, and has been convicted for the 
twentieth time of counterfeiting. The 
persistence in that particular line shows 
how practice will mold the organization 
and faculty. The very nature of his 
efforts to deceive the public has become 
impressed upon the features of his face. 
The very lines, as it were, that he had 
been accustomed to cut into the metal 
plate have become graven in his face. 
It is a physiognomy that would strike 
the most casual observer. The distor- 
tions evident in it are the work of years. 
Originally, as a young man, it is not un- 
likely that his head and face were fairly 
proportioned and symmetrical. The 
development of the forehead indicates 
a good degree of intelligence, but it is 
above the average fullness in the side 
region in the area of Constructiveness, 
and also in the upper ear section. The 
art instincts are also above the average 
capacity. Such a man would doubtless 
have taken excellent rank as a designer 
and skilled mechanic, and perhaps 
shown no little ability in certain lines 
of business bearing upon these particu- 
lar qualities of mind. We have here 
certainly an example of the operation 
of a course of life antagonistic to a reg- 
ular proper and honest one upon the 
conduct and appearance. I am not al- 
together in agreement with the school 
of Lombroso that the criminal is such 
by reason of a natural type of constitu- 
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tion, and that certain peculiarities of 
brain form and stigmata of body declare 
the departure from the normal in mind 
characteristics. Educational associa- 
tions, I believe, have much more to do 
with the production of the vicious and 
criminal degenerate than birth-marks. 
Another point might be added in 
conclusion, that is the evident want of 
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healthy balance, the lack of physical in- 
tegrity, in most of these social delin- 
quents. Their faces bear the impres- 
sion of some chronic organic disturb- 
ance which in its way has an effect upon 
the mind, contributing its measure of 
physical discomfort and directly exer- 
cising no small influence upon their 
mutual irregularity. 


—___@—_——_—___ 


Different Shapes ot Heads. 


We are daily brought into contact 
with a large variety of heads, conse- 
quently we see more than ever the need 
of impressing upon the public the ad- 
vantages of studying Phrenology from 
all its bearings. Mental science is not 
a subject that treats of bumps, as is 


sometimes supposed, but it does recog- 
nize distances and proportions, and in 
the three heads that illustrate this arti- 
cle we see a great difference in the con- 
tour of each. We do not pretend that 
Nos, 1 and 2 are normal in size or shape, 


are strongly exercised in certain parts; 
for instance, No. 1 has a predominance 
of brain in the anterior portion. If we 
cover up the fore part of the head from 
the ear and look only at the back por- 
tion we see a very ordinary head. If, 
but they serve as examples of heads that 


Photo by Rockwood. 


on the other hand, we cover up the back 
of the head from the opening of the ear 
we see a well-developed anterior brain 
which does not look out of proportion 
with the face. If we divide the fore- 
head in the centre, and only keep in 
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view the upper portion, we see how the 
head slopes backward from Benevo- 
lence, and how fully represented the 
anterior portion is. Such a man in 
character therefore will show extremes 
of thought whether his head was arti- 
ficially or naturally formed, as is now 
represented. It will be more difficult 
for him to be firm and positive than it 
will be for him to be kind and generous. 
Some may say that it is of no credit to 
him that he is so sympathetic, because 


he has so much force in the region of 
Benevolence. Be that as it may, it is 
sad to see so little of the self-appreci- 
ative qualities developed to counteract 
the enlarged and congested condition of 
his Benevolence, and just here let us say 
a word that Phrenology can help a sub- 
ject like this by pointing out the way to 
assist the mind to be equally poised or 
exercised. The organs of Causality, 
Comparison, Human Nature, Time and 
Tune are all well developed, and with his 
large Ideality he should be able to recog- 
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nize a great deal of sympathy in music 
if he will give his attention in this direc- 
tion. He can be a critic as well as a 
sympathetic executionist, and his per- 
ception of light and shade are very won- 
derful in development. 

No. 2 indicates an abnormal develop- 
ment of the whole upper head, while 
the basilar portion is deficient. Again 
draw a line across the centre of this 
gentleman’s forehead, and you will see 
that it is four, instead of three, stories 


high. One might be inclined to doubt 
its outline as being possible, but the cut 
has been taken from a photograph. 
Such a head has too much power in the 
region of Causality, Ideality, Spiritual- 
ity, and Imitation, but the perceptive 
faculties, together with Destructive- 
ness and Acquisitiveness, are largely de- 
ficient. His ideas will be far-fetched, 
and beyond the practical utility of men 
and things. The advice to be given to 
such a man is to use his perceptive qual- 
ities through the study of nature and 
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the exact sciences, so that he may be 
able when he has turned the meridian 
of life to turn his attention to the work- 
ing out of many of the problems that 
he longs to solve to-day. 

When comparing this head with No. 


No. Il. 


3 we see the proportions are more equal 
in the latter, and there is a symmetry of 
outline that we do not find in No. 1 or 
No. 2. The balance of power will man- 
ifest itself in the character of No. 3, 
while he will not show that extravagant 
development of anterior brain-power as 
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is exhibited in Nos. 1 and 2. There is 
no great talent in No. 3, no marvellous 
genius, no special bias in thought but a 
steady, reliable, persevering, perceptive, 
and energetic character. Mothers 
would do well to study Phrenology with 
the object of understanding the chil- 
dren who belong to their own family, 
and not wait until they have fully de- 
veloped before they begin to make al- 
terations in the management of them. 
THE APACHE INDIAN. 


The picture of this Indian, which has 
been forwarded to us by Mr. C. F. 
Creevy, is a remarkable outline of head; 
it is seldom found outside the Indian 
range of head, and less seldom within it. 
Were we to compare it with a broad and 
commercial head that was flattened on 
the top, or with one whose anterior por- 
tion is very marked, we should see pe- 
culiarities that were indicative of great 
bias of mind. The Apache Indian 
must have had the accumulate influ- 
ence of many decades in the building 
up of his character. Such a head does 
not come, as Dr. O. S. Fowler said in 
“ Hereditary Descent,” as the result of 
one family influence only, but through 
many. Some think it resembles Napo- 
leon. In a slight degree this may be 
true, but not in a general one. There 
is a mildness and simplicity in the one 
before us that does not show in Napo- 
leon. The eye is softer and gentler 
and the head is altogether higher. 

F 
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People Who Are Talked About. 
By J. A. Fow ter. 


CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON. 


The torch that was set on the beacon 
hill fifty years ago by Phrenology has 
spread its light from hill to hill until a 
fire of enthusiasm has been kindled 
around the world. This light is like a 
touchstone that is bearing a richer har- 
vest to-day among our enlightened 


manhood than ever before. It was be- 
cause this burst of light was so strong a 
force, and so true in its application, that 
it has never been lost. 

The modern schools of thought that 
have brain as a basis and mind as a 
medium have grown out of the past, 
and men have studied the power of the 
mind with such intensity that they have 
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found that the mind is able through its 
cerebral functions to control physical 
conditions. They have further en- 
lightened the world with regard to the 
power of one mind in influencing 
another mind at a distance; that tele- 
pathic communication can be held be- 
tween individuals stationed three thou- 
sand miles apart. 

The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL pub- 
lished articles on this subject many 
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attempted when our grandfathers and 
grandmothers were in existence. The 
study of the mind from every phase is 
so necessary in this progressive age that 
we cannot give too much attention to 
the preparation of what the twentieth 
century will reveal in psychic phe- 
nomena. 

Charles Brodie Patterson is a leader 
among men in this distinguished line 
of research. He is amply fitted by nat- 
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CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON. 


years ago; then it was generally consid- 
ered impossible for one mind to influ- 
ence another except in the presence of 


the other. The pioneer may be forgot- 
ten while it is thought that telepathy, 
thought-transference, and mental sug- 
gestion have only just been introduced 
to the people by personal experience. 
Weare glad that so much discussion and 
popularity have been given to these sub- 
jects in the present century. Psychic 
power is doing more to-day than it ever 


ure to ascertain the hidden and unex- 
pected avenues of the brain, and one 
has only to look at his portrait which 
is presented with this number, to see 
how his fine physical organization is 
linked to a healthy mental development 
and enables him to take the stand that 
he now occupies in the department of 
mental healing. 

In every line of work there should be 
adaptability of body and brain. There 
should also accompany this fitness a de- 
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sire for the work, for no success of a 
perfect character can come where the 
interest is not in the work. Therefore 
if we have a full preparation for success 
in any calling there must also be indi- 
vidual desire to perpetuate that success. 

Charles Brodie Patterson possesses 
these three essentials, and accordingly 
we find a great success attending his 
labor. He is the picture of health, and 
is therefore adapted for the work of a 
physician. He has six special mental en- 
dowments which manifest themselves in 
a remarkable way. These are his large 
sympathies; his strong spirituality; 
his keen intuition; his perceptive tal- 
ent; his great energy; and his versatility 
of mind, of which we will speak pres- 
ently. His physique is equal to great 
demands; his chest measurement is an 
ample one when compared with his 
height and weight. His facial develop- 
ments indicate generating power as 
noticeable in the ear, nose, and chin, 
and while the vital temperament as- 
sumes a good deal of influence when 
united with the mental, yet the motive 
is not lacking. The vital temperament 
is particularly represented in the neck, 
cheeks, and nose, while the breadth of 
the ear gathers its proportions from this 
temperament. The eyes express the 
mental as well as the vital influence, 
and generally indicate more of the ex- 
pression of hope, humour, and sym- 
pathy than is shown in this picture. 
The mental temperament is discernible 
in the powerful head and a strong in- 
tellectual bias which beams from it. 
Not all heads that are large show intel- 
lectual grasp of mind, but in Mr. Pat- 
terson’s case we find manifested a 
breadth of intellect and a squareness of 
forehead which is even shown to a dis- 
advantage through the hair coming well 
down on the forehead. 


HIS SYMPATHY. 


Of the mental characteristics notice- 
able that largely make up his character 
we perceive that the influence of his 
mother has been mainly at work in his 
organization in giving him a large active 
development of Benevolence. This 
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quality is one of the first requisites for 
a mental healer, for, however learned 
he may be, unless he understands the 
full needs of his patients from a sym- 
pathetic standpoint, reads between the 
lines, and gets in touch with the unex- 
pressible part of his nature he will fail. 
This power is particularly strong in Mr. 
Patterson. Sympathy has eyes of its 
own, and the vision that comes from 
Benevolence has something of the di- 
vine element in it. 
HIS INTUITION. 

His intuitive power coming to him 
through his large Human Nature is an- 
other aid to his interpretation of char- 
acter. Hence his method of treatment 
is adjusted to his keen intuitive percep- 
tion of character. He is able to size up 
people and get at their true motives. 

PERCEPTIVE FACULTIES. 

His perceptive faculties are well de- 
veloped, facts and data are always 
quickly gathered by him and made use 
of. One extraordinary thing about him 
is, that he is both practical and spirit- 
ual-minded. We very rarely find this 
to be the case, for generally a person is 
either drawn to one line of thought or 
the other, but seldom to both. This is 
what makes his character so unique. 


HIS STRONG SPIRITUALITY. 


The faculty of Spirituality is not un- 
derstood. This is partly owing to the 
action of different faculties sometimes 
giving a superstitious phase, or a help 
in invention, or a spiritual power that 
puts the mind “in tune with the in- 


finite.” Mr. Patterson has the ability 
to see further than most minds, yet his 
Spirituality does not mean rapidity and 
nothingness. He does not build on im- 
agination. He gives reasons and facts 
for his theories, and is very unlike most 
mental healers. 


CEASELESS ENERGY. 


As for matters of work his energy is 
marvellous. He does not know when 
he is tired. He works all day and even- 
ing long, and has learned the art of re- 
cuperation. 
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VERSATILITY OF MIND. 


He is gifted with great versatility, 
and is able to grasp many subjects with 
equal ability, hence it would not be dif- 
ficult for him to lecture, write, and teach 
in turn. 


MR. JOHN P. HOLLAND. 


We were favored by a call from Mr. 
John P. Holland, whose portraits were 
taken expressly for the JouRNAL by 
Rockwood, and whose excellent out- 
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exhaust his vital stamina. He is par- 
ticularly prudential, is very cautious, 
anxious, and solicitous about his work, 
so much so that he may expend more 
energy on what he does than the work 
calls for. He is very conscientious, and 
this characteristic has dominated his 
whole life. 

In looking at the side portraits we 
see that Firmness and Benevolence are 
well represented, also Causalty and 
Comparison, which qualities give him 
perseverance, indomitable will-power, 
inclination to finish what he has set his 








MR. JOHN P. 


lines serve to show several important 
characteristics. 


His head measures twenty-three 
inches in circumference, by fifteen and 
a quarter over the top, and fourteen in 
length, which means that he has a large 
head, an active brain, and a very execu- 
tive organization. The front portrait 
will show that he is not a man who 
takes things quietly, nor is he lazy, but 
instead is one who burns the midnight 
oil, and is willing to spend his own vi- 
tality in the work that he executes. 
He has very little regard for his own 
vitality and strength, hence, he is liable 
to over-exert himself and prematurely 
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mind upon. He is a thinker, planner, 
theorist, and inventor, as is indicated 
particularly by the side head in front 
of where the hair parts from the head. 
His Ideality makes him particularly 
anxious to have verything precise and 
exact, consequently he will take even 
more pains than he needs with what he 
is doing, in order to make it come up to 
his ideal. He is quite reserved and be- 
comes absorbed in his ideas and work 
to such an extent that he hardly knows 
what is going on around him. 

All the reflective faculties are highly 
exercised and are even more promi- 
nently used in his character than his 
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perceptive mind, or observing faculties, 
though the latter are called out through 
his desire to know every particular 
about his calculations. He has a math- 
ematical mind, and must spend consid- 
erable time in working out his ideals. 

The front view indicates much of the 
experience that such a man must have 
gone through, and every wrinkle is pre- 
served with great distinctness, and the 
features of the face show self-abnega- 
tion, self-forgetfulness, and a great lack 
of power to appease the demands that 
his work makes upon him. 

Mr. John P. Holland is the inventor 
of a torpedo submarine boat, which has 
taken many years to complete. He has 
expended a large fortune in this work, 
but like the inventor of porcelain, he 
would not give up the enterprise until 
he had perfected his invention. Al- 
though the naval authorities recently 
declined to recommend the purchase of 
his boat, still France and Russia have 
intimated a wish to secure it, the tests 
of which were satisfactory. 


ADENA ©. E. MINOTT. 


The question of race is a very inter- 
esting one on this side of the Atlantic, 
and it is a study which introduces us 
to many new phases of anthropological 
investigation. In no country in the 
world perhaps is there a greater co- 
mingling of the various nationalities 
than we find on this continent. New 
experiences are constantly coming to us, 
and last year, for the first time since the 
American Institute of Phrenology re- 
ceived its charter, were we made aware 
of the fact that a lady of color desired 
to study Phrenology that she might dis- 
seminate it among her own people. 
This lady was born in the West Indies, 
and therefore calls herself an English- 
woman, and although a resident in New 
York she intends at no distant date to 
return to her own native land and inter- 
est her people in the study which has 
given her so much pleasure and profit. 

Her parents and grandparents were 
born in the West Indies, and both fam- 
ilies were interested in inventions and 
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mechanical works as well as in the study 
of human nature. Miss Minott’s father 
was born in June, 1844, and as a child 
in his play he always wanted to be a gen- 
eral and command an army. In such 
an imaginary character he was always 
building fortresses and forming plans to 
elude the supposed enemy; as a man he 
followed up this thought of organizing, 
and commenced building operations. 
He was among the first to establish the 
Odd Fellows in the West Indies, and was 
leader of the order from its organiza- 
tion until he left the West Indies in 
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ADENA C, E. MINOTT. 


189-4. He is by trade a contractor and 
builder, and has built several of the 
leading Episcopal churches and also 
high schools of Jamaica. His head 
measures twenty-three inches in cir- 
cumference, by fifteen and a half in 
height, and fourteen and an eighth in 
length. He combines a good quality 
of organization and active susceptibility 
to his large brain. His active Friend- 
ship, Benevolence, and Conscientious- 
ness have won for him many friends, 
while his Approbativeness, Self-esteem, 
and Firmness have given him power of 
control, independence of thought, and 
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a capacity to take the lead wherever he 
is. 
Miss Minott’s mother when she was 
nine years of age won the first prize for 
needlework at school, and later another 
for designing. She surrounded her 
home when married with tokens of 
thought and love made and designed by 
herself. Scientifically speaking, her 
head measurement is above the average 
for a woman, the circumference being 
twenty-two and one-eighth by fourteen 
and a quarter inches in height and four- 
teen inches in length. She possesses a 
good balance of power between body 
and mind, and shows that she is pos- 
sessed of a fine quality of organization. 

The children have all inherited to a 
remarkable degree the physical and 
psychological traits of the father and 
mother, and are fine examples of the 
principles of heredity; for several gen- 
erations the organs of Human Nature, 
Benevolence, and Ideality, Spirituality, 
Time and Tune have been especially 
well developed. 

Miss Minott is herself a great enthusi- 


ast, her brain is an active one, and she 
possesses by inheritance a very quick 
perception of character, hence the study 
of human nature has been a great at- 


traction to her. Her perceptive quali- 
ties are well marked; in fact, she lets 
nothing escape her that would be ser- 
viceable to her afterward. So quick is 
her insight into subjects that before a 
person has fully explained his mean- 
ing she has a dozen questions on the 
subject. She has very large Compari- 
son, which goes below the surface of 
things, and makes her knowledge com- 
pare with that of others, hence she 
loses no opportunity to increase her 
store, and with her large Language has 
the capacity to impart what she knows 
to others in a very acceptable way. Her 
large Approbativeness drives her for- 
ward, and prevents her mind from be- 
ing stagnant or contented with any 
fixed idea; consequently, she is pressing 
forward all the time, and will reach 
higher in the circles of fame because of 
her aggressive spirit. We have often 
heard Fred. Douglass and Booker Wash- 
ington speak, and have admired them 
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for their eloquence, but Miss Minott will 
not allow the masculine sex to win all 
the laurels in oratory or debate, and 
will soon enter the arena of practical 
discussions on the line of her studies. 
She has a social disposition, and lacks 
no element of sympathy to guide her in 
understanding people aright and inter- 
preting character correctly. 

As many of her people are interested 
in the subject of Phrenology, we believe 
that she has a fine future before her if 
she elects to take up the work of teach- 
ing this science. 


MEN AND WOMEN OF THE 
FUTURE. 


I think most people like to prophecy, 
and say what the future will be. Prob- 
ably those will be the best prophets who 
know the most concerning the history 
of human progress and its laws. Be 
that as it may, however, the following 
prophecy as to what the men and 
women of the future will be, comes 
from the eminent Anthropologist, 
Mantegazza, in an article in the “ Hu- 
manitarian.” He says: “ The woman of 
the future will be more healthy, more 
robust, and, by abolishing tight-lacing 
and narrow shoes, she will awaken our 
admiration by her grace and strength. 

“Our men will be more robust be- 
cause their mothers will be strong. 
Maternity will be strengthened, not 
abolished. She will live over the birth 
and nursing of her child, and will ex- 
tend herself over his whole life. She 
will enjoy a greater liberty of loving 
and of choice in marriage; her position 
in the family will be elevated above 
divorce, she will be allowed the manage- 
ment of her own property, and will en- 
joy electoral and administrative rights. 
She will make a better wife because she 
was responsible for her choice; in hu- 
man society she will be the friend of 
man, the guardian of morality, the ves- 
tal of poetry. In the family adminis- 
tration, in determining the religion of 
her ckildren, in the choice of schools, 
she should have an equal voice with her 
husband.” Dr. M. L. H. 
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The Influence of Mind on the Organism. 


A Lecrure sy CHartes Bropie Patterson. 


GIVEN BEFORE THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY, 


Many people want more mind, but I 
find that one of the greatest troubles is 
that they do not use, in the right way, 
the mind they already have. If they 
would only learn to use their minds in 
the right way they would get far better 
results than they do. 

There is one great faculty of the 
mind which is responsible, not only for 
much that is good and practical, but 
also for much that is evil. It is the 
imaging faculty to which I refer. All 
our thoughts contain within themselves 
pictures, and these thought-pictures 
correspond to things in the external 
world, and the soul is thus related to 
the outer world through mind. It is 
this great imaging faculty which unites 
man to the outer world. In itself this 
faculty is neither good nor bad, but the 
uses to which it is put give the helpful 
or harmful results. It is our partial 
way of looking at things, and because 
of our belief that the great external 
world is the real world, whereas the real- 
ity is only found in the invisible world. 
“ The things seen are temporal, but the 
things that are not seen are eternal.” 
It is when we dwell then on the ma- 
terial, the temporal side of life, that we 
lose the eternal, or the perfect picture 
of life. 

The mind produces first the thought- 
picture, and then we give to it voice and 
material expression. The order is thus, 
mind, thought, ideal, expression. The 
mind thinks, thoughts in turn picture 
themselves, and these pictures find ex- 
pression on the physical form of man. 
For every physical condition, we find a 
corresponding mental condition. If, 
then, we change the mental condition 
we also change the physical. Remem- 
ber that the physical nature is the last 
to respond. In cases of disease the 
mind is first disturbed, and images 


wrong thoughts, which find expression 
in a disturbed condition of the body. 

Great attention should be paid to the 
imaging faculty in order to get right 
pictures, and to grasp things in the true, 
rather than in the false, way. The 
great outer world about us is good and 
beautiful; the world is not false, but the 
evil which comes to us in life is from 
without our real selves. No evil starts 
in the soul. There is no centre from 
which evil proceeds. All evil comes 
from wrong mental pictures. 

We look upon all that produces a 
happy change as being good, and all 
that produces a disastrous change as 
bad. In this way we become related to 
that which constitutes good or evil. It 
is the way we are related to our environ- 
ment, or the conditions and forces 
which the law of life places about us, 
which makes the good or the evil, and 
it is the imaging faculty which relates 
us to the false or true. The wrong 
thought produces an evil picture of life, 
the true thought a beautiful picture. 

If we recognize that all mind has a 
spiritual centre, and works from that 
centre out, instead of reversing the true 
order, if we realize the inner life, we 
shall see all pictures are beautiful, and 
_ the external life reflects the inner 
life. 

If we live in the inner life regard- 
less of outer conditions, things which 
seem to affect us in the outer world can 
have no power to retard our highest de- 
velopment. All disturbances are on 
the surface, and are produced by our at- 
titude toward existing conditions. 

It is with the mind that we relate our- 
selves to people, and to the conditions 
which make our environment. If we 
would get the beautiful, the happy, the 
healthful picture, we must work from 
the centre to the outer circle, instead of 
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from the circumference to the centre. 
It is only as we enter from the highest 
into the lowest or outer circle of de- 
velopment that we can realize the unity 
of life. The soul of man, the indi- 
vidual soul, is one with the great uni- 
versal soul. If we realize that One- 
ness, we shall picture that unity to the 
outer world, and we shall picture our 
relation to individuals in the true way, 
that is, our picture will be filled not 
with distress and evil, but with hope 
and sunshine. We make this world 
either evil or beautiful. If we make it 
beautiful, then come faith, hope, and 
happiness. If it is evil, then come dis- 
tress, trouble, and sorrow of every kind. 
We get in this world what we seek in 
it. If we are dwelling on pictures of 
sorrow and distress, we shall always find 
sorrow and distress. 

This imaging faculty is the starting- 
point from which to get the thought 
right. Picture that which is true. 
Nothing which contradicts good should 
be harbored in the mind. Everything 
which is in perfect accord with this un- 
derlying principle must be good and 
true, and must leave a good picture. 
With our minds we form a series of 
thought pictures. Some of them are 
good, and some we cail evil, but none 
of the pictures are in reality evil. 

If we could only see that every ex- 
perience we have passed through in life 
has brought some gain, then the pleas- 
ant side of it would appear, although 
we have considered it evil. Each ex- 
perience contains a lesson of life, and 
when that lesson is learned, it need 
never be repeated. If we hold in mind 
the unpleasant side we bring mental 
depression, which in turn leads to physi- 
cal depression. The mind being sick, 
the body becomes sick too. Therefore 
we must change the whole attitude of 
mind toward the bitter experiences of 
the past. Wipe all these thought-pict- 
ures away; so that they no longer exist. 
Withdraw the eyes from the dark back- 
ground and look upon the beautiful 
things of life; realize that all things are 
working together for good. When we 
have done this these pictures have been 
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robbed of their power to harm in any 
way. 

It is possible to pass from this law 

of sin to the law of the spirit of life. 
Every life can manifest that which 
Jesus, the Christ, manifested. It is. the 
strong desire in the mind which attracts 
the thing desired. Whatever you wish 
to expresgin the outer world, whatever 
you wish to do, or to be, think it out so 
clearly in your own mind that the con- 
dition becomes a very part of yourself. 
Then the desired condition must fol- 
low. 
_ By using the imaging faculty in this 
way you can get the greatest good. Let 
us think of ourselves as being now what 
we want to be, because if we always de- 
fer it to the future it will never exist 
in the present. When you desire a 
thing believe that you have it, not that 
you are going to have it. It is simply 
absurd to desire a thing and not have 
it. We must not only have things in 
mind, but we must give them expres- 
sion. If you have an ideal it is valu- 
able only as you express it in your life. 

The Christian world has been work- 
ing on the principle that this is an evil 
and a very wicked world, and that some 
time we shall leave it and go to a bet- 
terone. Christians have been thinking 
not of the present world, but of the 
world to come, and they have prayed to 
this end, thinking that probably God 
would listen to their prayers if they 
were very earnest. We have come back 
to the spirit of Christ, to the realization 
that Christ is the truth, that we are 
the temple of God, and that the spirit 
dwells in us here and now. The im- 
portant thought is that we can be well 
now and that we can enter into this con- 
sciousness, and get results here. 


Dr. Charles Brodie Patterson prefaced 
his lecture by saying that many years 
ago his head was examined by Professor 
0. S. Fowler, who had told him of mental 
qualities requiring to be cultivated, and 
other things which needed restraining. 
This had made such impression upon 
him, the doctor said, that he had decided 
to follow the advice given him. It was 
some years later that he met a noted stu- 
dent of Professor Fowler’s, who, upon 
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making an examination, showed that 
certain marked changes had taken place 
of a highly beneficial nature. Last sum- 
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mer he had the pleasure of being ex- 
amined by Miss Jessie Fowler with still 
further gratifying results. 


(To be continued.) 





The Letters of Comte and John Stuart Mill on 
* Phrenology. 


By James Wess or Lonpon. 


(Continued from page 114.) 


“The number of organs to me has 
always seemed too great, but without 
having occupied myself especially with 
this question, I do not think by all ap- 
pearance that we can admit less than 
ten distinct forces, intellectual and af- 
fective, without falling into the vain 
subtilty of metaphysical conceptions; 
nor more than fifteen without altering 
the intimate solidarity of human nat- 
ure.” 

It will be observed that Comte him- 
self falls into the “vain subtilty of 
metaphysical conceptions ” in thinking 
that ten was the lowest and fifteen the 
highest number of organs and faculties 
the brain and mind could possess. 
Note his indefinite language, “ it 
seemed to me,” “I do not think,” etc., 
especially this sentence, “I do not 
think by all appearance that we can ad- 
mit.” How different was the method 
by which Gall admitted his results. He 
observed and tested his discoveries one 
by one, without troubling whether he 
should discover five organs or fifty. 

Now this humber of ten to fifteen, a 
very indefinite number, surely, was 
constantly in process of variation ac- 
cording to the thoughts of Comte, for, 
be it remembered, so far as we know, he 
never attempted to test the localiza- 
tions, and therefore, so far as his posi- 
tive knowledge of the subject was 
concerned, was unable to prove by ex- 
periment that his ten to fifteen faculties 
were cerebrally primitive. So you will 
not be surprised to find that Comte 
finally came to the conclusion that 
there are “ Eighteen internal functions 


of the brain,” which are classified in 
his “ Positive Classification ”—“ The 
Systematic View of the Soul.” I will 
here specify them. (1) Nutritive In- 
stinct (Alimentiveness); (2) Sexual In- 
stinct (Amativeness); (3) Maternal 
Instinct (Philoprogenitiveness); (4) 
Military Instinct (Destructiveness); 
(5) Industrial Instinct (Constructive- 
ness); (6) Temporal Ambition or Pride 
and desire of power (Self-esteem); (7) 
Spiritual Ambition or Vanity or desire 
of approbation (Love of Approbation); 
(8) Attachment (Friendship); (9) Ven- 
eration; (10) Benevolence or Universal 
Love (sympathy, humanity); (11) Pas- 
sive Conception (concrete); (12) Pas- 
sive Conception (abstract); (13) Active 
Conception (inductive comparison); 
(14) Active Conception (deductive); 
(15) Expression, mimic, oral, written 
(Imitation, Language); (16) Courage 
(Combativeness); (17) Prudence (Cau- 
tion); (18) Firmness. Can anyone who 
knows the merest elements of Phrenol- 
ogy doubt that with this proof of the 
gradual approach to Phrenological no- 
manclature and philosophy that Comte 
was, as he so often admits, an intel- 
ligent disciple of Gall, lacking only in 
a practical application of its princi- 
ples? Comte told Mill there could be 
no more than from ten to fifteen facul- 
ties, he thought, and yet afterwards 
raised the number to eighteen, i.e., two- 
thirds the number that Gall had dis- 
covered. He didn’t want to affect 
“the intimate solidarity of human nat- 
ure ” and yet he did it, if it rested on 
fifteen faculties. 
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Comte continues: “ But be that as it 
may, with all these grave defects and 
many others, some inevitable and 
others avoidable, I persist in regarding 
comparatively the whole of the theory 
of Gall, as having not only opened the 
way for a reduction of these studies to 
a positive state, but even as having al- 
ready greatly improved the philosophi- 
cal conception of our moral and intel- 
lectual nature. Yet these defects are 
such that I have not seen any thinker 
who has not at first been so shocked by 
them as to be unable to seize the emi- 
nent scientific and logical value of such 
an innovation. Nevertheless, we can 
say to-day, that, at least in France, all 
positive thinkers are already taking it 
into serious consideration. There is 


no course of biology, however little ad- 
vanced, in which this work is not ex- 
amined, as it decidedly incorporates the 
study of the intellectual and moral 
functions with the system of physio- 
logical studies. 

On the 11th July, 1842, Stuart Mill 


wrote as follows to Comte (see page 79 
of “ Lettres Inédités ”): 

“Now, as to Gall, I believe I have 
given you an exaggerated idea of my 
real disagreement with his doctrine, 
and I am very far from not finding it 
worthy of being taken into serious con- 
sideration—using here your own ex- 
pression. Quite the contrary! for I be- 
lieve that he has irrevocably opened the 
way to a method of research really posi- 
tive, and of the highest importance. 
If I have appeared less struck with the 
arguments of Gall against the psychol- 
ogists as you might have expected, that 
depends upon the arguments not being 
essentially new to me, who had so many 
times read and meditated on the parts 
corresponding to them in your Course. 

“T think, like you, that there exist 
probably not less than ten intellectual 
and affective forces without, however, 
pretending to make an exact list of 
them, and find for each of them its 
proper organ. In spite of the pro- 
found irrationality in many respects of 
the classification of the human and ani- 
mal faculties made by Gall, I do him 
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the justice of recognizing that it is, in 
its general conception, far above the 
common classification of the metaphy- 
sicians. Gall has at least conceived, as 
distinct faculties, those capacities or 
inclinations manifestly independent of 
each other in their normal activity, 
though not in their numerous sympa- 
thies and combinations, whilst the pre- 
tended faculties of attention, percep- 
tion, judgment, ete., or those of joy, 
fear, hope, etc., accompany each other 
normally in their actions, succeed each 
other in their variations, and only re- 
semble the divers functions or different 
modes of sensibility of the one and the 
same organ. You will probably agree 
that what there really is important in 
the criticisms which Gall has passed on 
the metaphysical theories bears especi- 
ally on this most important point.” 

Comte replied to this letter on the 
22d July, 1842. I only extract so 
much as refers to the subject. of Phre- 
nology. He wrote: 

“There remains now for me to apolo- 
gize, sincerely, for the precipitate judg- 
ment expressed in my last letter on the 
subject of your opinion of Gall, which 
I was led to form through my total ig- 
norance, nearly, of your former studies. 
The explanations contained in your re- 
ply are perfectly satisfactory, and show 
me that, under the most important as- 
pect, our spontaneous sympathy is 
nearly as perfect as under all others. 
For it appears to me impossible to add 
anything to the truly admirable clear- 
ness and precision with which the last 
phrase of your letter characterizes the 
anti-ontological doctrine of Gall. I do 
not doubt that in a short time our ac- 
cord in this respect will become com- 
plete, especially after you have read my 
last volume, which will surely provoke 
indirectly fresh reflections on the sub- 
ject.” 

On the 23d March, 1843, Comte 
wrote to Mill: “In calling to mind 
my own mental evolution, I see that the 
doctrine of Gall has performed in me 
the same function in some respects, as 
Kantism is now performing in Eng- 
land, at least as to the irrevocable criti- 
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cism of our negative school. I have 
observed here the same essential prog- 
ress in certain advanced spirits: all 
that which there is really solid in the 
Germans, concerning the insufficiency 
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and radical superficiality of the French 
school, is found in much better forms, 
in the phrenological conception, which 
is much better adapted to our national 
genius.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Notes and Comments. 
By Dr. M. L. Hoxsroox. 


THE BRAIN AND ITS RELATION 
TO DREAMS. 


Professor Ferrier thus explains the 
phenomena of dreams. For each class 
of impressions there are special regions 
of consciousness in the brain. The im- 
pressions received are photographed on 
the brain, and are capable of being re- 
vived. Memory, or the registration of 
sense-impressions, is the ultimate basis 
of all our mental furniture. Each piece 
of that furniture has its function, like 
the letters in a compositor’s case. We 
have a sight-memory, a hearing-mem- 
ory, etc. When thinking, or engaged 
in ideation, we are but recalling our 
original sensations and acts of cogni- 
tion. Commonly the reproduction is 
very faint, but in some instances it is 
nearly or quite as vivid as the original 
sensation. This is especially true of po- 
ets, painters, religious enthusiasts, and 
others. Those portions of the brain 
which are most continously in action 
during waking-hours require the long- 
est rest during the hours of sleep. 
Hence the centres of attention would 
sleep while the functions allied to re- 
flex actions would more easily waken. 

The brain in sleep may be compared 
to a calm pool, in which a stone causes 
ripples, liable to interruption by other 
ripples similarly caused. So the rip- 
ples of thought get confused. But, 


again, the circle on the pool may not be 
interrupted, and then the thinking will 
be regular. The current of ideation 
may be coherent or incoherent. ‘The 
most vivid association, which is com- 
monly the latest, dominates over the 
rest. Dr. Reid, the metaphysician, 
once dreamed of being scalped-—there 
was a blister upon his head. Dr. Greg- 
ory, from having a bottle of hot water 
at his feet, dreamed of walking up the 
crater of Etna. Intestinal conditions 
are the most frequent sources of 
dreams; the hungry dream of feasts, the 
thirsty of water, the dropsical of drown- 
ing. Dr. Ferrier compares incoherent 
dreaming to the changes in a kaleido- 
scope. There is nothing new in 
dreams; the blind do not dream that 
they see, nor the deaf of music. In 
such cases there is a letter missing from 
the font of type. Our fancy is awake 
during dreams, and the faculties which 
should check it are asleep. Hence 
nothing surprises us in dreaming. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF SOFT 
WATER. 


Water is man’s natural drink. No 
other gives such satisfaction. But it 
may be a dangerous drink. One hy- 
gienist has said: “ Impure water may be, 
if loaded with bacteria, the most dan- 
gerous drink in the world,” worse even 
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than whiskey. Nowhere in nature is 
water absolutely pure. As it falls from 
the skies it is often contaminated with 
the dust and micro-organisms of the air. 
Near all large cities this is the case. Af- 
ter a long rain the air becomes washed, 
and then rain-water is comparatively 
pure. Rain-water is soft and free from 
mineral matter. Water which comes 
from wells and springs always contains 
more or less lime. Carbonate of lime is 
the most common, but other minerals 
may be present in large or small 
amounts, according to the nature of the 
soil. Water in which mineral matter is 
present we call hard, and the degree of 
hardness is decided by the quantity 
present. One grain to the gallon we 
call one degree of hardness, and so on. 
It has been a question among sani- 
tarians whether hard water is injurious 
or not. Many of the European hygien- 


ists assert that a moderate degree of 
hardness is preferable to softness, es- 
pecially the hardness from carbonate of 
lime, as it is food for the bones of the 
growing child. 


Parkes, in his great work on hygiene 
written fifty years ago, said, in sub- 
stance, it was a blessing to the potato- 
fed Trish that their water was hard, for 
it supplied them with lime on which the 
bones could be developed, but he also 
said that it was well that the water in 
Scotland was mainly soft, for the oat- 
meal on which the Scotch were so large- 
ly fed supplied them with abundance of 
lime, and if the water was hard there 
would be an excess of it, causing much 
disease, especially of the kidneys and 
bladder. German hygienists have also 
asserted that hard water was preferable 
for the poorly-fed peasants of that 
country, and particularly for their chil- 
dren, otherwise there would be far more 
rickets than now. American hygien- 
ists, or at least those who do not copy 
after German writers, have advocated 
soft water as far preferable to hard, for 
we are a well-fed people and do not need 
the lime salts in hard water to nourish 
our bones. And general observation 
everywhere confirms this conclusion as 
sound. For instance, the well water of 
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New York was very hard, and since the 
soft Croton water was introduced dis- 
eases of the urinary tract have greatly 
lessened. 

Since the discovery of micro-organ- 
isms or bacteria as a cause of many dis- 
eases we have a new foe, and to rid our- 
selves of it many have advocated 
distilled water, and it has come into 
considerable use. The fear of these 
minute foes is greater than the fear of 
hard water, and this is justifiable. Dis- 
tilled water, it has been claimed, is an 
ideal water, being soft and free from 
bacteria. Recently a German writer, 
Professor Koppe, has condemned dis- 
tilled water as poisonous, for the reason 
that by its greater solvent power it at- 
tacks the protoplasm of the cells and 
weakens or destroys them. This is 
practically the substance of his argu- 
ment. It is true that distilled water 
has great solvent power. But distilled 
water when drank does not immedi- 
ately come in contact with the pro- 
toplasmic cells unless it be in the mouth 
and throat. In the stomach there is 
genemally food, gastric juice, etc., and 
when these are dissolved by it the objec- 
tion can no longer be maintained. If 
large quantities were taken on an empty 
stomach it might do harm, if not aerat- 
ed, but hardly otherwise. If these de- 
ductions are sound, the use of aerated 
distilled water could not be injurious, 
but to well-fed and over-fed people 
beneficial. This question should be de- 
cided by experiment, and there are 
enough people in the country who have 
used distilled water for years to decide 
it. 

So far as I have observed its effects, 
it has not been harmful but beneficial. 
On our men-of-war it is almost univer- 
sally used, and to advantage. Several 
of my correspondents write me they use 
it altogether and never have been 
harmed, but benefited. Distilled water 
is not, then, a “ poison,” but a benefit 
and good. 


The man with an idea has ever 
changed the face of the world. 
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- Thoughts on Education... 


By S. Dexter, or Lonpon. 


f (Continued from page 129.) 


These great thinkers studied the nat- 
ural manner in which the child obtains 
knowledge for himself, and they taught 
that the young child should be helped, 
should be stimulated to gain knowledge 
for himself through his own self-activ- 
ity—should be encouraged to observe 
for himself, to examine bodies for him- 
self, and by the use of his senses first, 
make his own discoveries; should be 
led to compare and contrast, and con- 
nect new knowledge gained with that 
previously known—should be guided 
to draw his own conclusions from his 
own observations, and should in every 
case be encouraged to express his obser- 
vations in his own simple words. Frcebel 
went much farther than this. He re- 
quired that this expression should not 
only be by language, should also be in 
song, in games, in producing objects 
observed in drawing, in sewing, in 
building, in cutting out, or in any legiti- 
mate manner which would give scope to 
the constructive, or original powers of 
the child. In every way he advocated 
picturing, tangibly or imaginatively, 
that upon which the children were oc- 
cupied. The boys under his care often 
acted out their history lessons in the 
beautiful country surrounding the 
school, and geography was commenced 
by a study of the district in which they 
lived. His determination was, that his 
entire teaching should be based on the 
self-activity of the children, and that 
they should learn by living, and know 
by doing. 

This is the secret of true education. 
It is by this method that the mental 
powers of the child are called into play, 
and consequently increase in rapidity 
and accuracy of action. 

In this connection Rousseau writes, 
“Perfect growth can only be attained 
through an entirely free development. 
That which a child cannot perceive, by 
his senses, that which he cannot see to 


be either useful or pleasurable, van- 
ishes away like chaff in the wind. Much 
of nature, and little of books, more real- 
ity and less instruction, this is the edu- 
cation that in every period has brought 
forth the best men. A child must first 
learn to know the earth, the plants, 
the animals, and the human beings on 
its native soil before it can understand 
the more remote and distant places of 
the earth. Any other way will only 
produce parrots. 

A good education consists less in the 
dictation of what is good, true, and 
beautiful, than in the practice of it. 
What we have to do for early education 
is not so much to teach virtue and truth, 
as to protect the heart from evil, and 
the mind from error.” It was said of 
Freebel, “ No deadening and stultifying 
methods were possible with him. 

There are many studies, with older 
children, in which memory-work must 
necessarily play a prominent part, but in 
these also, the committing to memory 
should always be preceded with a pre- 
paratory connection with knowledge al- 
ready gained, by mental picturing of 
what is to be learnt, so that the child 
commits the lesson to memory in an 
intelligent and imaginative manner, and 
not in mental darkness and discon- 
nectedness. 

How many are the hymns, collects, 
ete., which have been learnt by children 
with an entire absence of any sense or 
connection of ideas. I can remember 
as a child learning and singing heartily 
a hymn, which, according to what I used 
ignorantly to sing, was utterly profane, 
and I imagine there are many others 
who have imbibed a great amount of 
rubbish, simply from not having men- 
tally seen what they were learning, sim- 
ply because eventuality was the sole 
faculty brought into play upon the sub- 
ject-matter, instead of several faculties 
being called into activity. 
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‘* The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 


CHILDREN OF PROMISE AND MARK. 


By Uncter Jor. 


Fig. 529.—Elbert W. Miller, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.—This boy is the pet 
of the household, and for his age of two 
years and seven months he has quite 


Fic. 529. 


enough brain power to think with and 
a large enough head to carry about. He 
will not only be wide awake himself, but 
he will keep everyone else on the qui 
vive all the time. He has a restless kind 


of energy, he fires off crackers three 
hundred and sixty-five days in the year 
instead of on the Fourth of July only. 
People had better not say anything be- 
fore him if they do not want him to re- 
member, for he will remind them of 
their own words at inconvenient sea- 
sons if they do not look out. He hus a 
way of getting what he wants and of 
interesting people in himself. His 
Causality is remarkably large, which 
makes him ask for a reason why mother 
does this or that; he is not content un- 
less he realizes the principle of his 
obedience; he. will stop to reason the 
thing out before he runs the errand. 
He will take a good education and had 
better be trained to deal in ideas rather 
than materials. He will make an excel- 
lent writer, a capital reviewer, a good 
librarian, a capital physician, or he 
would be an interesting lecturer, what- 
ever subject he took up he would make 
everyone else become as deeply ab- 
sorbed in as himself. Fun is a strong 
element in his character, and he will 
bubble over with laughter when he feels 
in his element. 

Fig. 530.—R. S. Newark resembles 
his father in many respects, and will 
show several strong characteristics. He 
will be a steady worker, will make many 
friends, will be full of sympathy, and 
desire to turn everything to a good ac- 
count for the benefit of others as well 
as for himself. He has a fine disposi- 
tion, and will have a beneficial influence 
over others. He may not be so assertive 
as some, but he will be substantial in 
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character, and people will depend upon 
his word, and place responsibilities up- 
on him at quite an early age. He will 
broaden out mentally, and if encouraged 
to use his Language, his perceptive tal- 
ents, and his resourceful mind, he will 
be a valuable citizen and a public officer, 
not because he will seek the position 
himself, but because he will be singled 
out by other8 and chosen as a leader. 
He will not be one to blow his own 
trumpet, but it would be curious if oth- 
ers did not do it for him. He is worth 
a liberal education, and will show good 
business capacity, general industry of 
mind, considerable ingenuity and power 
of contrivance, and force of character. 


FIG. 530. 


Fig. 531.—D. S.—This lad is very 
different from his brother. He has the 
activity of half a dozen boys; we cannot 
conceive of much quietness when he is 
around. He isa regular driver, and can 
shout with the loudest and work with 
the quickest. He will not let the grass 
grow under his feet, but will be keen- 
witted as well as keen-sighted. It does 
not take him long before he is satisfied 
with a new toy or book, then he is ready 
for the next thing that comes along. 
Were he fitting up a toy steamboat with 
all the proper requirements, he would 
show a good deal of native talent in put- 
ting parts together, but he is so quick 
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in his movements that he may have to 
cultivate more patience in the working 
out of his ideas if he wants to perpetuate 
them. He will hardly give himself 
time enough to eat or sleep, his body is 
so active, and his mind so responsive to 
conditions, hence if he is going any- 
where he will not want to wait for any- 
one else, but will be off and down the 
street before he has given the other 
members of the family due notice of his 
intentions. His head is particularly 
high, broad and prominent in the cre- 
ative direction. He isa lad of resource, 
and if one plan does not succeed he will 
have another ready to take its place. As 
an electrical engineer or designer he 
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will have many plans to offer, but he 
will dislike a sedentary life, hence if he 
were an architect he would be happy if 
he had an opportunity to superintend 


his own designs. It will be hard for 
him to come under the strict discipline 
of a master, and those who know him 
the best will realize that the only way to 
interest him will be to get hold of his 
sympathies, and then he will let noth- 
ing stand in his way, but if he is co- 
erced he will have many battles to fight 
with himself. He will let off more 
mental sparks and fire-crackers than 
half a dozen ordinary boys, and, al- 
though he is wiry and tough, yet he has 
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need of more rest and sleep in order that 
he may recuperate his energies that 
have been exhausted during the day. 
He should excel in the study of the lan- 
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guages, in writing, and in carrying out 
artistic work and design, but very 
much that he does will be spasmodically 
done. 


What A Face Said; 
OR, THE LOVE OF A LITTLE CHILD. 


I was his governess. I loved him 
from the moment his proud mother 
presented me to his little royal high- 
ness, with these words: 

“Teddy, dear, this is Miss Blake, your 
new governess. Won’t you come and 
shake hands? ” 

Teddy was five years old—very 
beautiful to look at, with his fine large 
eyes, rosy dimpled face, and a mass of 
yellow curls framing the soft coloring 
in a golden setting. 

“ Come, dear,” I said, seeing him hold 
back. 

“No,” he replied, quietly and firmly. 

“ Why not?” I further questioned. 

There was a pause; then very 


slowly, ““Because—I—don’t—like—the 


—look—of—your—face! ” 


“Oh, what a rude boy!” his mother 
cried. But I added hastily: “ He is a 
very honest one. Perhaps,” I con- 
tinued, turning to the blunt little chap, 
“ vou will like my face better some day; 
if you ever do, will you tell me?” 

‘“'Yes’m.” An interested look crept 
into his merry eyes. 

I was amused at the discomfiture I 
felt at the child’s remark. I liked 
“the look of his face” very much. 
What did he see in mine to object to? 
I looked in the mirror. A plain face, 
to be sure, but not an unpleasing one. 
I loved children, and had believed that 
they knew their friends. Well, it re- 
mained for me to conquer Master 
Teddy’s disapproval. It was no simple 
matter. 

I never saw such a restless, fun-lov- 
ing child. He was absolutely truthful; 
and, as the days went on, I grew to dread 
his fearless honesty. He seemed to read 
my very soul. He never vouchsafed an 
opinion: but, once let me weakly ask for 
one, and it came unvarnished and un- 
adorned. 


“ What do you curl your hair for?” 
he asked one day, as he eyed my locks, 
which, after much trouble, I had gotten 
into a semblance of waviness. 

“ Why, I wanted to look nice for this 
evening,” I replied shrinkingly. “ You 
know I am going to play upon the piano 
for your mamma’s friends.” 

“ Oh! 3”? 

I tried not to ask it; but finally I 
blurted out, “ Don’t you think my hair 
looks well, Teddy? ” 

“No’m; I think it looks hid—e— 
ous! ” 

After he left me, I brushed the curl 
out, and went straight-locked to the par- 
lor. Many a time I longed to ask him 
if he liked my face better. But I dared 
not. 

Mischief-loving as he was, often 
naughty, he was the most fascinating 
child I ever saw, and I loved him. I 
had not been there long before I found 
out many things about him, his mam- 
ma and papa, which they never knew I 
noticed. I saw that the pretty young 
mother was proud of her beautiful boy, 
but considered him rather a bother in 
her giddy life. Then I discovered that 
Teddy’s papa was so busy making 
money for his boy to spend by and by 
that he took little heed to the training 
of that boy. 

I also found that under Teddy’s 
frolicsome merriment was a_ very 
thoughtful little brain, and that the 
child was often lonely and misunder- 
stood. 

When he suffered, it was in a brave, 
silent fashion, that put to shame the 
endurance of his elders under less 
strain. He was always docile with his 
mother, but I never saw him kiss her 
unless she urged him to. I thought 
him cold and indifferent. 

(To be continued.) 
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LONGEVITY.—HOW 
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TO INCREASE THE USEFULNESS OF OUR 


FACULTIES SO AS TO LIVE ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 


An Address Given Before the Hundred-Year Club. 


BY J. A FOWLER. 


There are many thoughts that crowd 
into my mind that I would like to ex- 
press while I have the privilege to speak 
to you to-night on this very important 
subject of Longevity, but prudence de- 
mands that I confine myself to the scien- 
tific side of the question and compare 
the old and new theories. 

You will notice in the title of my ad- 
dress that I insert the word “ useful- 
ness,” as I believe that that most fully 
carries out the idea of this club and that 
no one cares to simply live one hundred 
years for the sake of enumerating the 
years, therefore, my object will be rather 
to show how we can study ourselves so 
as to develop our strength and natural 
capacities to be able to keep our vitality 
into a ripe old age. 

In order to prepare for a long and use- 
ful life one should begin when the life 
comes into existence. When the tree 
brings forth its bud we may prune and 
water and nurture the root and improve 
the conditions and make them favorable 
to enjoy a long existence. But we can 
scientifically trace the forces at work 
one hundred years before the life is given 
to the individual or the tree. If we want 
to make life produce its richest results 
we must begin now for one hundred 
years hence. 

I am endeavoring to do my part tow- 
ard educating the youth of the rising 
generation to so perfect themselves, that 
they may in their turn produce healthy 
and long-lived children. 

A great deal depends on inheritance, 
but inheritance can be modified. We of- 
ten hear that persons have taken after 
their father and therefore as a matter of 
course they must die of the same disease 
and endure the same weakness. Let us 
rather in a club of this kind rightly un- 
derstand the term “ inheritance.” 

We do not inherit a disease, but sim- 
ply its tendencies, thus if a child, who 
has a large head in proportion to its 
body, is born into a family where there 
are seven children, six of whom have 
died of brain fever (simply because the 
parents did not know any better than to 
let them die), understands himself prop- 
erly and work more in the open air 
rather than in a close office, he will be 
able to live long and healthily, notwith- 
standing his ill-proportioned division of 
bodily and physical strength. Some peo- 
ple think that to every living thing a 


life-time is set, that whatever be the 
composition that surround the roots of 
a plant, whatever may be the nature of 
the atmosphere into which it rises, if 
it lives at all it must be as a plant of the 
species to which it belongs, that its ab- 
sorbent and assimilative powers can ex- 
tract from its surroundings only those 
elements that are suited to its own spe- 
cific organization. It will preserve its 
color, its form, its fragrance. It will 
elaborate sweet or acid juices, fruits poi- 
sonous or whosesome according to its 
nature. The seed is in itself. Its growth 
and shape and products are prescribed. 
It cannot deviate from them without de- 
generating and incurring the danger of 
final extinction. The vital forces in- 
voked in the germ can operate only in 
certain directions and modes, thus lim- 
ited it develops into a type of being com- 
mon to the species and peculiar to the 
individual. 

But this is the law of fate or limita- 
tion, and in this nineteenth century I 
want to express the thought that we 
have grown into a nobler conception of 
inheritance, for by the combination of 
colors we can produce the green poppy 
instead of the red, and we can change 
the flavor of a fruit, and the form and 
shape of the fruit, just so with human 
developments. Fatalism does not come 
in our estimate of human life. I am no 
believer in fatalism. If I were I should 
give up the study of mental science, of 
the history of growth, of the principle 
of expansion, and the ethics of right 
living. . 

At one time we were informed that we 
could not increase our cellular life, but 
of late years we find that experiments 
made in scientific laboratories show us 
that the brain cells can themselves be 
increased by education and exercise and 
activity. 

And this leads us to think for a mo- 
ment of the second point that we wish 
to present to-night, namely, “ How to 
increase the usefulness of our faculties 
so as to live to a good old age.” As is 
the condition of the body so is the con- 
dition of the mind. Physiology teaches 
us this important lesson. We do not 
agree with Professor Felix Adler if he 
believes that a sound body is not neces- 
sary for a sound mind. We cannot 
separate the condition of the body from 
that of the brain. If the body is in a 
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good condition, if the blood is pure, if 
the muscles are healthy, if the bones are 
sound, if the nerves are steady, if the 
circulation is good and if the tempera- 
ments are harmoniously blended, then 
the mind can be developed without any 
hinderances and stumbling blocks, hence 
the need to know how to change the sur- 
roundings and make them applicable to 
our work when not harmonious. 

A farmer does not leave his seed sow- 
ing to providence and expect a good crop 
of wheat; if he finds he has put into the 
ground poor grain, wheat, or corn, he 
immediately sets to work to improve the 
soil, by chemical properties, thus the art 
and science of knowing how to live can 
add to a person’s life, though the chances 
of health like Victor Hugo were not very 
favorable at the outset, while many who 
have started with everything in their 
favor, by not knowing how to preserve 
these, have died long before their nat- 
ural inheritance intended that they 
should. 

The importance with regard to our 
capacity to live long depends largely 
upon what we eat and drink, and it is 
necessary to know the chemical deficien- 
cies of our organisms so as to supply the 
same in our food. I do not think that it 
is possible for us all to keep to one rule 
of diet, particularly if our work in life 
changes, and we pass from one climate 
to another. 

The same rule applies to exercise. 
What will cure one man will kill another, 
hence the need of personal examination 
and personal tests of strength regarding 
the breathing capacity, and the power to 
circulate the blood freely in all parts of 
the body. More knowledge is necessary 
to maintain the health of the brain and 
the consequent knowledge of this organ 
and its capacities. 

How can we judge of the strength and 
durability of the mental powers except 
by examining them. Psychology does 
not do all we want it to, and hence a 
definite method of studying the mind 
itself and the faculties of which it is 
composed has arrested the attention of 
the best thinkers of the past century. 

We have to begin with the child life 
and note its peculiarities and take meas- 
urements of its head as regards its cir- 
cumference, its height and length, and 
study the length of fibre possessed by 
that individual child and note the qual- 
ity of organization and temperament be- 
longing to that life. We need to examine 
closely the characteristics of each child 
in our schools, and we predict that the 
time is coming when every State will 
have its own experts with regard to the 
examination of the mental abilities of 
the children, for such an examination is 
as necessary as to have a State-appointed 
physician to examine the health of each 
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child. When the importance of this shall 
have sufficiently forced itself upon pub- 
lic attention we shall have children 
taught within their mental and phys- 
ical strength, and children will be edu- 
cated in our public schools so as to make 
better citizens than they do at the pres- 
ent day, for capacity will be taken into 
account, then life will be a pleasure and 
a joy that will be long extended, and the 
latter part of one’s life will then be the 
working out of the climax of what has 
been generated in the earlier portions 
of it, like in the case of Mr. Gladstone 
who did some of his best work after he 
was eighty years of age. 

It is a wrong management of the pow- 
ers that we possess that makes early 
graves, but when we learn to conserve 
our energies in the best channels, we 
shall serve our country and our Maker 
the best. 

A good deal has been said about the 
effect of mind being the factor in hered- 
ity, and the world of thought is only 
upon the threshold of evidence that a 
healthy brain is necessary for prolong- 
ing life. People die before their time 
because they use their brains unwisely. 
They cramp eighty or one hundred years 
into fifty or sixty. They are not con- 
tent to live within their mental income. 
They rob nature of rest and nourish- 
ment. 

We can increase the usefulness of our 
faculties by exercising each one. If one 
faculty is capable of being influenced 
and exercised by the power of the will, 
each one of the forty-three can be in 
time exercised in the same way. 

Some people speak of faculties as 
Memory, Imagination, Volition. These 
are but primary conditions of the great 
whole, of which the mind is composed. 
We must come down closer to our indi- 
vidual powers if we want to influence 
them directly through the will. 

How does a weak man develop his 
muscles? Does he imagine or dream 
about their development and expect them 
to increase? No, he systematically 
trains them individually and collectively. 
So mind, culture, and brain development 
begin by systematic effort. 

There are as many memories as there 
are faculties, and there are as many 
kinds of will as there are organs. The 
will that governs the organ of Tune is 
as essential as the will that governs the 
organ of Language. There is not one 
faculty that does all the willing, nor one 
faculty that does all the memorizing for 
the rest of the mind. By understanding 
the individual faculties we can work out 
the deficiencies of our minds, by sur- 
rounding the brain with right impres- 
sions, right environments, right desires. 
We favor the conditions for the organs to 
increase their former limits. It is not 
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the thought that increases the cells. It 
is the ego behind the thoughts that 
works out development theory. 

Let us drink of the fountain of knowl- 
edge that is again behind the thought, 
and by drinking wisely we may coax the 
cell life into activity. Power, ability, 
and talent often exist without a person 
knowing he has these. Let us examine 
these two pictures of the child’s brain- 
cells and fibres, and then examine those 
of the adult, and we see that we have in 
embryo in the one what the other de- 
velops later on. The cells and fibres are 
but slightly accentuated in the infant, 
but the material is there to be worked 
upon. 

It is essential for us to know in a club 
of this kind all about the centre or organ 
of Vitativeness, so that we may cultivate 
it when it is not actively developed, and 
encourage ourselves with the knowledge 
of its action when it is large if we have 
nervous prostration, grip, or any other 
weakness. The location of this very 
helpful organ is directly behind the mas- 
toid process, which is situated in the 
temporal bone and lies close to the pos- 
terior portion of the ear. 

Thus, we know first that the mind acts 
through the brain, the brain being the 
material organ through which it acts. 
And, although thought rightly directed 
may be the factor through which sensa- 
tion changes its manifestation, yet 
thought has to act through its proper 
medium, for thought does not create. 
The thoughts of all the mental faculties 
being so numerous they may act upon 
each other in such a way as to make us 
suffer and fear, love and sympathize so 
keenly that it will be necessary for our 
well being and length of life to know 
how to counteract them, by using others 
less stimulative and more quieting and 
relaxing. Is not this, ladies and gentle- 
men, a worthy study? I close by leav- 
ing with you a few simple maxims. 

Maxims for Long Life.—1. Congenial 
work and plenty of it. 2. Early hours to 
rest. 3. Plain food eaten slowly. 4. 
Self-Control (mental condition). 5. Stop 
Worrying (mental condition). 6. Mental 
and physical work combined. 7. Deep 
breathing, oxygen, cell-life created. 8. 
Deep thinking. 


—_——__@—_____—. 


CLUB TO TEACH PEOPLE HOW TO 
LIVE ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 


Vice-President Theodore Sutro, one of 
One-Hundred Year Club, announced at 
a meeting of the club Tuesday, March 27, 
that he believed the secret of prolong- 
ing human life had been discovered and 
that the club would soon put the discov- 
ery to a test. 
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The object of the One-Hundred Year 
Club has been misunderstood by the peo- 


ple. The underlying idea of the club is 
to study by means of lectures to be de- 
livered before it by physicians and oth- 
ers, by discussions and the study of 
statistics, means for improving the men- 
tal and physical condition of the human 
race, thereby prolonging life. The club, 
therefore, might well be called by some 
other name, such as “ The Society for the 
Study of Longevity.” 

The club believes that under proper 
conditions and by the observance of cer- 
tain rules, which in the course of time 
will be formulated, the average limit of 
the life of man may be materially in- 
creased—possibly to one hundred years. 

The first and most important plan is 
one recently discovered by the club. It 
is that, say, once a year, physical ex- 
aminations be made of all members of 
the club who so desire by a board of ex- 
aminers composed of club members, who 
shall have authority to refer special cases 
to medical experts in the club or to spe- 
cialists who may be willing to aid in the 
work. 


RECORD OF EXAMINATIONS. 


The idea is to keep a record of the ex- 
aminations and memoranda of occupa- 
tions, habits, and the general circum- 
stances of the persons examined. This 
would be of untold value in throwing 
light upon the condition of the indi- 
vidual examined. We think that in this 
way vital statistics can be collected 
which will be of value not only to the 
students of longevity, but to physicians 
as well. 

Thus we hope to be able not only to 
prolong the life of the members to a ripe 
old age, but to be of assistance to all 
those interested in the most important 
subject with which man has to deal. 


SOME INTERESTING PAPERS READ. 


Of late several interesting papers have 
been read before the club, among them 
one by Dr. Cyrus Edson and one by Miss 
Jessie Fowler. Both argued that mental 
conditions have a great deal to do in in- 
fluencing physical conditions. This is 
important and interesting, and the study 
of the subject in connection with the 
bureau of statistics and the physical ex- 
aminations will, I am sure, bring favor- 
able results. The popular idea that 
active brain work has a tendency to in- 
jure the body is wrong, according to Dr. 
Edson and Miss Fowler, with whom most 
of the members of the club agree. Em- 
erson’s admonition to the effect that high 
thinking and plain living appear to be 
the means of insuring health, is more in 
accord with our ideas. 
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The Mathematical Centre. 


ANOTHER CONFIRMATION. 


From German sources there comes a 
recent report of observations bearing 
upon the centre of Calculation, or as the 
observer terms it, the mathematics cen- 
tre. 

According to the “ Kélnische Runds- 
chau,” of Vienna, Herr Moebius has been 
making an investigation, gathering data 
from upward of 300 persons, for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether or not 
there are indications for special talent 
for mathematics. The results he has 
obtained appear to be satisfactory, to 
the effect that in the left frontal angle 
of the brain, corresponding to the ex- 
ternal angle of the eye, is the location 
for the faculty which is chiefly active 
in mathematical computations. When 
that part of the brow is prominent, says 
Herr Moebius, it corresponds to an un- 
usual capacity in this direction, and this 
prominence depends upon the develop- 
ment of the anterior end or margin of 
the third frontal convolution. 





The observer's conclusions have a 
bearing upon the old views respecting 
the language centre in that its location 
was chiefly related to the left hemi- 
sphere, as he assumes that the mathe- 
matical centre is located on the left side. 
We can easily accept this theory from 
the generally accepted point of view, 
that the left hemisphere of the brain is 
the more actively concerned in mental 


operations. D. 
——_e—___——_ 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 


The Annual Assembly of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Phrenology (incor- 
porated in 1866) will take place on 
Wednesday, September 5th, with an eve- 
ning reception of students and friends. 

The course will consist of about one 
hundred and twenty-five lectures, and 
will extend over six weeks. Three 
lectures are given each day, excepting 
Saturday, when a review of the week’s 
work is held. 
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The object of the course is to explain 
the fundamental principles of Phrenol- 
ogy, Physiognomy, Psychology, Physi- 
ology, Anatomy, Hygiene, Heredity, 
Foods, the Races, the Temperaments, 
Brain Dissection, the Objections and 
Proofs of the Old and New Phrenology, 
Mental Therapeutics, the Choice of 
Pursuits, Marriage, the History of 
Phrenology, Animal Magnetism or 
Hypnotism, Psycho-Physiology, Elocu- 
tion, Oratory and Voice Culture, and 
Jurisprudence. 

Last year the students had the ad- 
vantage of the lectures of William 
Hicks, M.D., a physician and medical 
professor, who has had practical experi- 
ence among students, on Physiology 
and Anatomy, Insanity, Brain Dissec- 
tion, and Clinical Work in Treating the 
Insane, which proved of great interest 
to all members of the class. 

The Institute will have the same as- 
sistance this year. 

The Institute course is recommended 
to business men and women who have 
daily to come in contact with their em- 
ployees and customers. 

It provides help to all professional 
men and women who have to educate 
the masses. 

It proves a guide to parents and 
teachers, as well as private individuals. 


a 


LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such New Books as publishers see fit to send us. 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to 
Surnish our readers with such information as 
shall enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
strability of any particular volume for person- 
al use. It is our wish to notice the better class 
of books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted 
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REMINISCENCES OF JULIA WARD 


HOWE. 


“Reminiscences of Julia Ward Howe.” 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., New York. 
The reminiscences of this remarkable 

lady are well worthy of the consideration 
of all intellectual people. Having lived 
for the best part of a century, she has 
come in touch with all the well-known 
people that have figured in public life 
during that time. She is a lady whose 
wide experience has brought her into the 
best society that America and Europe 
can yield, and anyone looking at her pict- 
ure, even if they have had no opportunity 
of seeing the grand woman herself, must 
believe that her towering intellect is 
capable of doing more than ordinary 
work, for she is equipped intellectually 
and possesses superior culture, and her 
noble courage is advancing all the higher 
philanthropies that enrich her time, these 
and many other noble points in her char- 
acter make her life full of interest to us 
all. She has been a household word for 
many years, and one regrets that such a 
person as herself must really grow old. 
Her literary powers are varied in charac- 
ter, while her originality of mind, her 
archness of speech, her appropriateness of 
address, her fervor in meeting the sar- 
casms that have hit strongly upon the in- 
divual work of woman, are characteris- 
ties of her life. 

Such a woman as Julia Ward Howe can 
write reminiscences with a free license 
that could not be taken by, or allowed to 
but a select few. She never spares a good 
anecdote, even if it is at her own expense, 
and besides the personality of her book, 
the facts and memories of her life in con- 
nection with istorical events will do much 
to add to the sale of the book, and to the 
continuance of its popularity. 

She was well acquainted with Professor 
L. N. Fowler and his wife in the sixties, 
and called at their office in London when 
visiting that metropolis. She is noble- 
minded in character, and does not belie 
her phrenological characteristics. 

On page 131 Mrs. Howe states: ‘“ The 
presence of the celebrated Phrenologist, 
George Combe, in Rome at this time, 
added much to Dr. Howe’s enjoyment of 
the winter, and to mine. His wife was 
a daughter of the great actress Mrs. Sid- 
dons, and was a person of excellent mind 
and manners. 

‘*T remember that Fanny Kemble, who 
was a cousin of Mrs. Combe, once related 
the following anecdote to Dr. Howe and 
myself: ‘Cecilia (Mrs. Combe) had 
grown up in her mother’s shadow, for 
Mrs. Siddons was to the last such a so- 
cial idol as to absorb the notice of peo- 
ple wherever she went, leaving little at- 
tention to be bestowed upon her daugh- 





1900] 


ter. This was calculated to sour the 
daughter’s disposition, and naturally had 
that effect.’ Mrs. Kemble then spoke of 
a visit which she had made at her cou. 
sin’s house after her marriage to Mr. 
Combe. In taking leave she could not re- 
frain from exclaiming, ‘ Oh, Cecilia, how 
you have improved!’ to which Mrs. 
Combe replied, ‘ Who could help improv- 
ing when living with perfection?’ 

“Dr. Howe and Mr. Combe sometimes 
visited the galleries in company, view- 
ing the works therein contained in the 
light of their favorite theory. I remem- 
ber having gone with them through the 
great sculpture hall of the Vatican, lis- 
tening with edification to their instruc- 
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tution of Man’ as one of the greatest of 

human productions.” 

“New Thought Essays,” by Charles 
Brodie Patterson, author of “ Seeking 
the Kingdom,” ‘“ Beyond the Clouds.” 
The Alliance Pub. Co. 

This book contains from beginning to 
end thoughts that will strengthen any 
reader who will take a little time to ex- 
amine into it. The print is excellent and 
the volume is complete in 103 pages. It 
contains fifteen chapters, and embraces 
many lectures on Mr. Patterson’s best 
work. The ones on “ We make our own 
environment,” “Telepathy a_ scientific 
fact,” “‘ Healing at a distance,” and “ The 
mental origin of disease,” are some of the 


JULIA WARD HOWE. 


tive conversation. They stood for some 
time before the well-known head of 
Zeus, the contour and features of which 
appeared to them to be orthodox, accord- 
ing to the standard of Phrenology. 

“In this last my husband was rather an 
enthusiastic believer. He was apt, in 
judging new acquaintances, to note 
closely the shape of the head, and at one 
time was unwilling even to allow a wom- 
an servant to be engaged until, at his 
request, she had removed her bonnet, 
giving him an opportunity to form his 
estimate of her character, or, at least, of 
her natural proclivities. In common with 
Horace Mann, he held Mr. Combe to be 
one of the first intelligences of the age, 
and esteemed his work on ‘ The Consti- 


finest, and after once having heard his 
voice one can easily picture him before 
them. 

Another valuable book brought out by 
the same author is “The Library of 
Health,” Vol. I., from May, 1897, through 
April, 1898. In this book we have one 
interesting chapter a month. The ones 
on “ The power of the Will,” and “ Self- 
Control,” are what everyone needs to- 
day, and what so many are seeking 
for. Mr. Patterson speaks of the need 
of self-control not only for one’s self, 
but also for the benefit of others. As 
he says “what affects one person can- 
not fail but have a great effect upon 
others as well.” In the chapter on the 
“Power or the Will,” he states, “ all hu- 
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man force is divine in origin, the true 
or false results depends on its direction 
or misdirection; when directed aright we 
have harmonious results which bring 
peace to mind and health to body. It is 
essential that we should know that the 
mind has power within itself to regulate 
and control its own thoughts, which in 
turn control the physical organism. 
The physical organism is not the man 
but the machine, the body becomes trans- 
formed through the renewing of the 
mind. A diseased mind will show forth 
in a diseased body, the question of how 
to be well is one that must ever be one 
of interest to all.” We believe that these 
books have been of very great help to the 
multitude of people who have consulted 

Mr. Patterson with regard to health. 
We have received from the Abbey 

Press “ People and Property,” by Edward 

B. Jennings, also “Consumption and 

Chronic Diseases. A Hygienic Cure at 

Patient’s Home of Incipient and Ad- 

vanced Cases,” by Emmet Densmore, M. 

D., published by The Stillman Pub. Co., 

Brooklyn, and Swann Sonnenschein & 

Co. 

“ Prairie Lyrics, Love and Lore,” by Elsie 
Cassell Smith, published by T. B. Gif- 
ford & Co., Kokomo, Ind. 

This is a little booklet of original verse 
by one who has the vein of poetry run- 
ning all through her inspired writings. 
The selections are varied, one is called 
“To a Skull, on finding one on the Prai- 
rie,” and is beautiful in sentiment. We 
believe there is no theme which the writer 
could not do justice to in verse. Truly 
poetry is a gift, and is only given to a 
few. We are glad to see the little 
brochure which collects a number of 
poems that would otherwise be scattered 
within the covers of magazines. 


: TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—WNew subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ang a front and the other a side view) must be 
good .wnd recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must bs accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler § Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler § Co., London. 


J. S. Darwin—England—has an active 
temperament, is a wide-awake man, and 
takes a lively interest in his surround- 
ings. His attachments are very strong, 
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he is highly social, warm-hearted, and 
fond of children. His social nature is a 
little too active, he should give more 
time to intellectual work. His mechan- 
ical abilities are above the average, he 
takes an interest in his work and shows 
good taste. He should cultivate Self-Es- 
teem and Firmness. He is strongly sym- 
pathetic, has good conversational pow- 
ers, and will be disposed to take an ac- 
tive part in religious work. 

Mrs. J. S. Darwin.—England.—This 
lady is very thoughtful and a good man- 
ager, she can lay out money to the best 
advantage, she always looks ahead and 
counts the cost, and is a very excellent 
housewife. She will, however, find time 
for reading and improving her mind, 
she is very apt in acquiring information; 
is critical, quick in noticing inconsisten- 
cies in others, but is charitable in her 
judgment of people. She is orderly and 
particular in having everything tasteful- 
ly arranged. Her musical abilities are 
well represented in the photo. She is 
somewhat too sensitive and criticises 
herself too much. 

G. G.—Cape Colony, S. Africa—has the 
mental-motive temperament, is very ac- 
tive and versatile; he will be interested 
in many things and anxious to take a 
leading part in work of a philanthropic 
character; he has strong ambitions, 
warm sympathies, and a hopeful nature. 
He is governed by the purest motives and 
will be very anxious to do all the good he 
can in the world, for he has a large 
moral brain and is quite enthusiastic in 
any good cause. He is a capital organ- 
izer, knows how to superintend work 
and direct ways and means. In a respon- 
sible position he will be very trust- 
worthy and reliable, for he is conscien- 
tious and is a man of sterling principle. 
He is cautious in his actions but quick 
and impetuous in speech; at times is 
swayed too much by his feelings, is out- 
spoken and frank, very liberal in thought 
and actions, and is able to take a broad 
view of everything. He is sharp, quick, 
not afraid of work, and will be well 
known for his industry and thorough- 
ness. 

J. H. Me.—Londonderry, Ireland—has 
an aspiring mind, intense feelings, and a 
strong regard for equity and justice. 
He is capable of wielding a good influ- 
ence around him, for his moral nature is 
very strong and of a distinct type, he is 
not a sentimental man, nor carried away 
by emotion. He is firm, positive, and 
self-reliant, cautious and discreet in his 
actions, and is subject to irritability of 
feeling when things are not working 
smoothly; he should cultivate the Vital 
Temperament and carefully obey the 
laws of hygiene. He possesses a good in- 
tellect and a reflective mind, is very 
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thoughtful and intuitive, is always 
thinking, but his mind is a little too 
much divided, his conversational powers 
are not strong. He needs a stronger 
physique to support his active brain. 
He is well adapted for the position of 
manager, secretary, or light mechanical 
work, 

No. 509.—W. H.—Rowe, Col.—This lit- 
tle child is a treasure. There is a great 
deal of vitality expressed in the features, 
and a great amount of energy is notice- 
able in the whole organization which 
comes from the base of the brain. Such 
a child will be cn the move all the time, 
except when reading or being read to. 
There is a great deal of power beaming 
from the top of the head, and with all 
the good humor, geniality, and youthful- 
ness of disposition many friends will be 
made. As a physician such a child will 
cure by its very presence. We would like 
to see more of this kind for opening of 
the twentieth century. 

No. 510.—S. W.—Chicago, Ill.—The lady 
is a thoroughly wide-awake one, she sees 
from the back of her head as well as from 
the front. Her thinking cap is always 
on, consequently she is ready to argue 
and debate as well as teach and instruct. 
She would make an excellent teacher of 
advanced pupils, for she would prepare 
them conscientiously for their examina- 
tions. She is an excellent reader of char- 
acter and should study Phrenology, for 
she could grasp its principles and apply 
its truths. She has large Language, and 
can express her thoughts quite well in 
company, and always has something in- 
teresting to say. She will always want 
to study and improve her mind, and will 
succeed in being at the top of her class 
or profession. 

No. 511.—A. P. Z.—Chicago, T1l.—This 
gentleman has a very keen intellect, he 
is almost too critical for he sees flaws 
in his own work and that of others, but 
more especially in the former. He is a 
man of many ideas, and we trust he will 
get into his right groove. He is in- 
genious, artistic, intuitive, and in a busi- 
ness would drive ahead of all the rest 
and make things spin with great velocity. 
He is non-committal when he likes and 
knows how to keep his own counsel, and 
attend to his own business. He should 
make a good organizer and will be asked 
to take the secretaryship of this or that 
society outside his ordinary avocations. 
He would make a fine lawyer if he felt 
so disposed to develop his studious qual- 
ities. 

No. 512.—J. C. G., Rialto, Cal.—You 
have a capable mind, and all you need is 
opportunity to use it. You could enjoy 
a first-class education, for you would use 
it in a mechanical, ingenious, engineer- 
ing department of work. You are 
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thoughtful and can organize and plan 
out work to advantage, in fact, you have 
too many schemes on hand and do not 
know what to do with them all. You 
are in your element when you can super- 
intend work and be your own master. 
Push yourself on a little, and use your 
Destructiveness and Self-Esteem in con- 
junction with your Causality. You are 
fond of experiment. If you go into busi- 
ness do the buying instead of the selling, 
or if obliged to sell goods cultivate more 
language. 

No. 513.—Peoria, Ill.—You are made of 
good material and have much to be 
thankful for as regards your constitu- 
tional health, and the harmony you pos- 
sess between the action of your body and 
the versatility of your mind. There is 
much we could say about your organiza- 
tion and talents which we must deny 
ourselves the pleasure of doing in this 
short space. You have a scientific cast 
of mind, are a good observer, and quickly 
take note of what is taking place around 
you. Your capacity to gather knowledge 
is remarkable. You would enjoy travel- 
ling highly, and if you ever get a chance 
to go round the world or even visit the 
Paris exhibition this summer make every 
effort to go; travelling will do more for 
you than a year at college. You will be 
better placed in life if you are where you 
have not to be too confined to indoor 
work. You are quite intuitive and could 
make a study of Phrenology and physi- 
ognomy for your own benefit and that of 
others. In law you could take up the 
real estate business with success. 

(Continued on page 5, Pub. Dept.) 
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OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
q estion at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a PseuponyM or IniTIAL8, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 


G. T. Byland, Lebanon, Ohio.—We can 
give you all the reviews you want, in 
fact, we could fill up our back pages with 
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copious book reviews. We are always 
glad to know what our readers like to 
have laid before them, so that we can 
make a suitable intellectual menu, but 
please do not ask us to satisfy one per- 
son’s appetite without taking into con- 
sideration that there are other people 
who are sitting at our intellectual board, 
and who are calling out for another kind 
of food; hence with our limited space 
we endeavor to divide it into many sec- 
tions, and consequently cannot give all 
the items we would like on that account. 
We are glad you appreciate the article 
on “ The Letters of Comte and John Stu- 
art Mill on Phrenology.” You agree with 
us that we cannot have too much of this 
kind of literature which introduces us to 
the very heart and core of the opinions 
of intellectual men. 

George Fredericks, Newark, N. J.— 
Will you kindly inform Mr. Sippel that 
his photographs will be returned when 
his sketch appears in the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL; aS many were received before 
his, they have had to take precedence of 
him. 

Mrs. Isaac Batten, Nebraska.—We are 
glad you have derived pleasure and profit 
from reading the JoURNAL during the 
past year, and trust you will be equally 
benefited by this present year. In due 
course your photograph will be de- 
scribed in the JOURNAL. 

Arthur G. McAdams, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
—The organs that would be most suited 
to encourage for the cultivation of 
plants, garden produce, and pets of all 
kinds would be the perceptive faculties, 
Ideality, Philoprogenitiveness, and Be- 
nevolence. 

J. S. Tait, Petersfield, Jamaica, W. I. 
—We are glad to hear from you again 
and to know that you are still a follower 
of the doctrines which you have so care- 
fully studied. We trust you will receive 
the books you have ordered in good 
shape. Are there many people around 
you who are interested in studying their 
own developments? We are glad that 
your knowledge of Phrenology is of such 
value to you in the ministry, and are glad 
to know that the science which is in 
harmony with the Scriptures is, as you 
say, having a substantial hold on the peo- 
ple under your charge. We regret that 
space will not allow us at present to re- 
produce your paper, which we now re- 
turn with many thanks for sending it. 
Could you not describe for us some of 
the people who come under your notice? 

C. D. B., Springfield, Mass.—We heart- 
ily congratulate you on your gain of 
twenty-five pounds, which you say you 
have gained during the last three 
months, we think your work must be 
agreeing with you. Do not part with it 
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now that you have made so good an ad- 
vance. 

S. Wing, Leoti, Kansas.—You will ere 
this have received your photo and have 
seen the short sketch of yourself in the 
April No. of the JOURNAL. We trust that 
it will be of help to you in your further 
understanding of yourself. 

R. T. Livermore, Boston, Mass.—In re- 
ply to your query concerning the paper 
I read before the Hundred Year Club, I 
am pleased to note that you are inter- 
ested in the subject, and will pass on 
your name to the secretary. We have a 
number of publications that we can 
recommend you on the subject of hered- 
ity and longevity, while a copy of the 
principal points of the address you will 
find in another part of this JOURNAL. 
We believe with you that nine-tenths of 
the trouble in the world can be avoided 
if you know how to live properly. 

S. C. McCormick, Ennis, Texas.—You 
state that the questions of perfect health 
and of longevity are in your opinion of 
great importance, yet the rules for at- 
taining such are ruthlessly broken by the 
multitude. Yes you are right in the lat- 
ter opinion, and this is why we seek to 
explain to those “who want to know” 
plain facts about living and induce peo- 
ple to think more seriously on these 
points. We will forward you a list of 
our publications bearing on this subject. 
Some of our remarks which you enquire 
about that were made at the Hundred 
Year Club are reproduced in another part 
of this JOURNAL. 

J. Fairbanks, Springfield, Mo.—We 
wish you could have been with us on the 
evening of March 22d, when we gave an 
address on “ How to increase usefulness 
and extend the limit of our faculties to 
a hundred years.” We forward some of 
our remarks that you may peruse at your 
leisure. 

Edwin Morrell, Manchester, N. H.—We 
are gratified to learn that you have been 
so successful in your lectures at Concord, 
and believe they will strengthen the be- 
lief in that town that Phrenology is true 
to nature. 


Notre Dame.—You ask the following 
question, “Should a fair complexioned 
gentleman marry a fair complexioned 
lady, providing in everything else they 
are well adapted to one another, rather 
than a fair complexioned gentleman 
marry a dark complexioned lady with 
other things not so favorable?” Ans. 
We have no hesitation in saying that the 
former conditions are far more likely to 
produce harmony and happiness than 
the latter, in fact, extremes do not al- 
ways make up the sum total of happi- 
ness, and we must study the whole man. 
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WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE 
DOING. 


FIELD NOTES. 

“IT am lecturing on Phrenology and 
examining heads here. 

“Henry C. Hixon, East Sullivan, Me.” 

M. F. Kane, class of 1899, is now in 
New Bedford, Mass. 

H. M. Elliott, class of °94, is still in 
Lebanon, Kans. 

Miss Elsie Cassell Smith is lecturing in 
Elbowoods, North Dakota. 

Robert Schaellibaum, class of ’91, is now 
at the Hotel Jerome, Columbia, S. C. 

Professor Owen Williams has 
started for Philadelphia where he will 
continue to canvass for many of our pub- 
lications. 

Dr. C. Claremont is lecturing in Fort 
Worth, Texas, and is meeting with suc- 
cess. 

April 6.—Professor Taggart, the Phre- 
nologist, is in Gladwin. Mr. Taggart first 
visited the city eighteen years ago, com- 
ing by stage by way of Loomis, and ap- 
preciates the great progress made in 
Gladwin and surrounding country. The 
“Record” having had a long acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Taggart, takes great 
pleasure in recommending him as a con- 
scientious, straight-forward gentleman, 
who practices his profession from a love 
of it and is thoroughly up-to-date in all 
that pertains to it. His first lecture takes 
place at the opera house to-morrow 
(Saturday) evening. Persons desiring 
examinations will find him at Mrs. Mc- 
Donald’s restaurant. 


FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


On Wednesday, January 3d, W. Brown, 
Esq., President of the Fowler Institute, 
delivered an able lecture on “ Races,” il- 
lustrated by a large number of photo- 
graphs. We hope to publish this lecture 
later on. 

Wednesday, January 17th, we were 
favored with a lecture from James Webb, 
Esq., dealing with the recently published 
correspondence between Comte and Stu- 
art Mill on their views of Phrenology. 
The lecture was highly appreciated by 
a large audience of members and friends, 
and Mr. Webb was heartily thanked for 
his services to the institute and Phre- 
nology. 

During the month Mr. D. T. Elliott has 
lectured at West Norwood and Canning 
Town. 

We should be obliged if phrenological 
lecturers and societies were to send in 
reports of their meetings for insertion 
in the JOURNAL. 
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LEYTON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THE CRANIA OF SCHOOLBOYS. 


Mr. James Webb recently addressed 
this society at their meeting. Mr. E. H. 
Kerwin, president, was in the chair. Mr. 
Webb is a successful schoolmaster of 
many years’ experience, a well-known 
educationalist and an expert Phrenolo- 
gist. It was therefore expected that he 
would be able to treat of the subject in 
an original and masterly manner. It is 
one upon which he has been working and 
conducting experiments for some four- 
teen years or more. 

The facts that Mr. Webb brought be- 
fore the meeting were those of a simple 
character as are illustrated by the crania 
of children in school. It was interesting 
to see the outline of two heads of boys 
in standard one, seven years and four- 
teen years of age respectively, showing 
that the younger had a greater frontal 
revelopment and less posterior than the 
elder boy. Two other boys, of the same 
age—eleven years—one in standard one 
and: the other in standard five—the out- 
lines were wonderfully striking, show- 
ing the inferiority intellectually of the 
former boy. The contrast of a trust- 
worthy, respectable lad with a truant, 
liar, and thief of the same age was very 
remarkable. Indeed the fact that these 
figures are based upon such a large num- 
ber of calculations and examinations, 
makes the results in themselves a proof 
of the fundamental principles of Phre- 
nology—if further proof can be required 
in these latter days. 

A discussion arose afterwards upon 
our system of education, showing its fail- 
ure to prepare the weaker children for 
the duties of life, and the need to clas- 
sify children according to their mental 
capacity giving them a curriculum ac- 
cordingly. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 


On April 4th, the sixth lecture of the 
season was given by Dr. Carleton Simon, 
the specialist on insanity. The lecture 
that he gave was on “ The Line between 
Crime and Insanity.” The subject from 
beginning to end was an intensely in- 
teresting one and was treated with 
marked ability as only an expert could 
handle it. He remarked that if a man 
gives as proof of disordered mental rea- 
soning ability the destruction of life, 


property, or social laws, and such de- 
struction has no motive for its perpetra- 


tion the law holds him insane. Should a 
motive exist it holds him as a criminal 
and responsible. It becomes a question 
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in law of motive, and it is largely due to 
this element necessary to general rea- 
soning ability that stamps the act either 
as the proof of insanity or a crime. Still 
an insane act may exist in which motive 
may be present. It is this very discrep- 
ancy that makes the border land of in- 
sanity and crime so difficult of differen- 
tiation. 

The examination of many hundreds of 
criminals, the doctor said, convinces me 
that the moral responsibility of the crim- 
inal is nil, that he does not know that he 
is in error, and if he does recognize this 
fact that he cannot control his criminal 
desires and impulses. These impulses 
are termed in the insane imperative con- 
ceptions; in the criminal, I am sorry to 
say they have not been labelled with sim- 
ilar charity. Criminals, he says, have 
been classed into three divisions; these 
are, first, the accidental criminal, who is 
naturally the honest man who has gone 
astray, the second is the habitual crim- 
inal, the product of his environment and 
bad habits, the third are the born crim- 
inals, instinctively so because of their 
inheritance. 

As we hope in a future number (June) 
to give a more complete report of the 
paper with a portrait of the lecturer, we 
will reserve further remarks or quota- 
tion from the paper itself. Miss Fowler, 
who occupied the chair, explained in her 
opening remarks why Phrenologists were 
interested in a subject of this kind. She 
stated that the great use to which Phre- 
nology could be applied was not among 
the perfect individuals or those of normal 
development so much as among those 
who, recognizing their departure from 
the normal were willing to take the ad- 
vice of those who could wisely give it 
through suggestions of what could be 
done to raise the level of their individ- 
uality. 

A lively discussion followed, and many 
interesting questions were asked. We 
were glad to hear the Doctor express the 
opinion that he did not believe that a man 
was obliged to be a criminal because he 
had a low head, for, said he, there are 
qualities in the mind and organs con- 
tained in the brain which could largely 
assist such an unfortunate to overcome 
the inheritance that he showed in the 
configuration of his head. This is the 
ground that as Phrenologists we must 
take because optimistically we can see 
improvements in our prisoners under the 
right kind of treatment, and were we to 
believe that a man was fated by his 
organization we should not surround him 
by any ameliorating environments, while 
we know that if special care is taken 
with the criminal his life may become 
changed. 

The Rev. Mr. Hyde took exception to 
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the word “ instinctive criminal,” and ex- 
plained how Phrenology was an ever 
ready helper in the redemption of the 
criminal. He did not like to hear a per- 
son say that a child was born a criminal. 

Dr. Brandenburg made some practical 
remarks with regard to the line between 
crime and insanity, and spoke of how 
useful Phrenology had been to many who 
were on the verge of despair through a 
want of knowledge of themselves. He 
said we need to begin in the school- 
room or nursery to avoid evil tendencies 
taking root. 

Mr. F. W. Smith, Secretary of the 
Hundred-Year Club, expressed the views 
of the whole audience in commending the 
able remarks of the lecturer. He further 
said he wished to state that when he was 
a little boy Mr. Fowler visited his native 
town and he remembered very well the 
circumstances of the examination that 
Mr. Fowler made of him at the time. 
Mr. Delancey, Allen, and others made re- 
marks. 

At the close of the discussion Miss Fow- 
ler examined Mr. Smith’s head and com- 
pared it with a friend of Dr. Simon. Miss 
Fowler asked for two criminals if any 
were present, but for want of subjects 
nearer to the demand these two very in- 
teresting personalities came forward, the 
gentlemen present stated in a few words 
their occupation, which coincided with 
the remarks that had been made con- 
cerning their character. 


————_e—_—_————_ 


LONGEVITY. 


Not many men could boast of serving 
as choirmaster and organist for seventy- 
two years in one church without missing 
a single service; a Swedish musician 
could who recently died. He must have 
been over ninety. He and his ancestors 
had lived and played the organ in the 
same church for two hundred years. 
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NOTICE. 


The seventh lecture of the course of 
The American Institute of Phrenology 
will be held Wednesday, May 2. Sub- 
ject, “How the Health and Disease of 
Brain and Body can be Determined.” 

Special stereopticon slides, showing 
specimens of the blood, will be used. 
The lecture will be given by Dr. Robert 
L. Watkins. As this is an extra lecture, 
and one of special interest and impor- 
tance, we ask all our members and sub- 
scribers to do their utmost to be present 
and to bring a new member. 

The library and museum will be open 
to members during the summer. New 
members can be enrolled at any time. 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


The visit of Mr. William Shakespeare, 
the famous English singing teacher, to 
this country, is the event of the year in 
the vocal world. “ Werner’s Magazine ” 
has published a report of some of his 
lectures which will be entertaining and 
instructive to those who cannot get to 
hear him. The proper physical training 
for school children is a very important 
article in the April number.—New York. 

“The Evolution of Literary Decency,” 
is a taking title of an article by Andrew 
Lang, which appeared in the April num- 
ber of the “ Living Age.”—Boston. 

“Sermons in Bones,” is the curious 
title of an article in “ Frank Leslie’s Pop- 
ular Monthly,” for April, by Joaquin 
Miller. ‘‘ Women as Inventors” is quite 
an instructive article, and shows how 
much the world is indebted to women 
for many ingenious ideas.—New York. 











There is a great deal of valuable mat- 
ter in the April number of “ The Homi- 
letic Review.” Bishop John H. Vincent 
summarizes as only such a specialist can 
the century’s progress in Sunday-School 
work.—New York. 

“The Porto Rican Tariff Question ” is 
editorially discussed in the “ Review of 
Reviews” for April, and in the same 
magazine there is an able exposition of 
“The Relations of the United States Con- 
stitution to the Territories,” by Profess- 
or Harry Pratt Judson of the University 
of Chicago. An article on “ The Great 
Steel Makers of Pittsburg” is fully il- 
lustrated in this interesting magazine.— 
New York. 

“The Health of College Girls” is the 
subject of an interesting article in “ The 
New Lippincott Magazine?’ for April. 
It shows how occupation is tending to 
diminish hysterical tendencies.—Phila- 
delphia. 


The first of a series of child stories is 
the particular feature of the April 
“ Ladies’ Home Journal,” by Rudyard 
Kipling. This first tale speaks of the 
“Elephant’s Child.” “The Marriage 
Question ” is one which Mr. Edward Bok 
devoted his editorial page to discuss, 
“The Ease With Which We Marry.” He 
thinks the trouble is not with our di- 
vorce laws but with the laws which make 
it possible for a man to boast, as one 
recently did, that he married sixteen 
different women in less than five years. 
He thinks the present open-door policy 
for marriage in America cannot last 
much longer.—Philadelphia. 

*“Lombroso, and the new School of 
Criminal Sociology” is the title of an 
article by Miss Frances Keller of the 
University of Chicago in the “ Arena” 
for April. Miss Keller calls in question 
some of the results published by Lom- 
broso, she holds that his investigations 
touch only the structural, and his meas- 
urements of normals have been so few 
that many of his deductions are unsup- 
ported. She argues further that Lom- 
broso ignores social and psychological 
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factors, so that his work is valuable only 
from an anatomical side. 

“ The Abdominal Brain ” is the subject 
of an interesting article in the April 
number of “Suggestive Therapeutics,” 
by W. F. Ball, M. D. “ The Brain’s Rela- 
tion to Thought,” by William M. Gross, 
M. D., is an article of considerable im- 

rtance.—Chicago. 

“Shall we apply heat or cold in the 
treatment of inflammation? ” is asked by 
W. H. Garrison, M. D., in the “ American 
Medical Journal,” this is a query that is 
often asked and one which is not uni- 
versally decided upon. It needs to be 
fully discussed by all our medical men. 
The opening article is upon “ Professor 
Rodes Buchannan, M. D.” He was a man 
of great resources.—St. Louis, Mo. 

“Japanese Music,” by the Comtesse 
Moutaign, is a valuable contribution in 
“The Humanitarian ” for April. In the 
editorial column a few words are given 
on “ The Abuse of Tobacco,” by Dr. Wil- 
son, who has lately been making some 
wise remarks on this subject. He points 
out that excessive smoking is bad, and 
there are individuals upon whom tobacco 
acts either with poisonous effect or pro- 
duces injury.—New York and London. 

Some fine portraits are given in the 
April number of “ The Book Buyer” of 
Macaulay, Richard Henry Stoddard, Pro- 
fessor Henry, and Samuel Morse. It is 
an inspiration to see these portraits and 
recall once more what they have done. 
Mr. Spellmann’s sketch of “ Ruskin’s 
Life and Work” is reviewed by Carolyn 
Shipman.—New York. 

“Red Light as a Curative Agent in 
Measles,” is a point discussed by Dr. 
Holbrook in the April number of 
“Omega.” “ The Humorous Side of Sick- 
ness” is treated by George J. Eason, is 
an article that has some good points to 
it, it would be better if we were all to 
smile a little more when we are sick. 

The April number of “ Physical Cult- 
ure” contains an excellent article on 
“ Resisting Exercises ” which is fully il- 
lustrated. One surely does not need to 
be sick if one can follow out all the good 
advice given in this Journal.—New York. 

“The Journal of Hygeio-Therapy ” 
contains its usual amount of good read- 
ing matter. The April number contains 
an article by Frank Tasker on “ Phre- 
nology.”—Kokomo, Ind. 

A beautiful picture of a child is given 
in the April number of “ Human Nature,” 
with a description of the same. Other 
points on Phrenology and Physiology are 
also treated upon in an expert manner. 
—San Francisco, Cal. 


Not everything that succeeds is suc- 
cess. A man that makes millions may be 
a failure still. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


A list of special books will be sent on 
receipt of two cents. 

“Should We Marry?” “Are we Well- 
Mated?” are two prominent questions 
that many are asking. ‘“ Wedlock; or 
The Relation of the Sexes,” has many 
valuable answers to the foregoing ques- 
tions. It is handsomely printed and well 
bound. Price, $1.50, post paid. 

A private companion for young wom- 
en. Of this book Dr. Dio Lewis said: 
“It is a long time since I have read any 
work on the subject of human health 
with as much interest as your recent 
publication, ‘For Girls,’ by Mrs. Shep- 
herd. A philanthropic person could 
spend $10,000 in no wiser way than to 
place it in your hands for the distribu- 
tion of this inestimable little book.” 
Price, $1.00, post paid. 

“The Mother’s Hygienic Handbook,” 
for the normal development and training 
of Women and Children, and the treat- 
ment of their diseases with hygienic 
agencies. Price, $1.00, post paid. 

“ Marriage.” The main body of the 
work is devoted to an exposition of the 
social nature, with suggestions in rela- 
tion to those qualities which should and 
those which should not exist in husband 
and wife. Price, $1.00, post paid. 

“The New Chart just received. It is 
splendid and just what I have been look- 
ing for, for a long time.”—Elsie Cassell 
Smith. 

“Water Cure in Chronic Diseases.” 
An exposition of the causes, progress, 
and termination of various chronic dis- 
eases of the digestive organs, lungs, 
nerves, limbs, and skin; and of their 
treatment by water and other hygienic 
means. Price, $1.50, post paid. 

There has never offered a time so con- 
spicuous and when so much need has 
been manifested for practical Phrenolo- 
gists as at the present. 

The American Institute of Phrenology 
opens its next session in September. 
For further particulars address the Sec- 
retary, Fowler & Wells Co. 

“Fruits and How to Use Them,” by 
Mrs. Hester M. Poole, gives numberless 
ways of using up fruit to the best ad- 
vantage and more particularly in a tasty 
manner. Price, $1.00, post paid. 

“The Phrenological Annual” for 1900 
is rapidly diminishing. We have still a 
few copies left which we shall be pleased 
to send to applicants on receipt of twen- 
ty-five cents each. There is a good quar- 
ters worth of valuable and interesting 
matter. 

For the new Psychological Chart read 
“Mental Science,” a book for parents 
and teachers. The book contains direc- 
tions how to use it. 
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“The Biographical Sketches of Drs. 
Gall and Spurzheim,” by Mrs. C. F. 
Wells, should be in the hands of all stu- 
dents. 

“ Now that you have supplied a chart 
(Fowler’s New Chart) that is well up to 
date, I, as well as many other Phrenolo- 
gists will use them exclusively. 

“ A, H., San Francisco, Cal.” 

“T tell my people that I have read the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL thirty years 
and appreciate every number. It is in- 
structive and entertaining and satisfac- 
tory. It has been of great service to me 
in my care of the body and brain. It is 
the Journal for the family. 

“Ww. H. V., Brooklyn, N. Y.” 

“T have been a reader of the JOURNAL 
since 1869 and have each year nicely 
bound and would not be without them. 

“Gq. A. L., Mansfield, 0.” 

“T have received the following books 
in good condition: ‘Science of a New 
Life’ and outfit, and ‘ Heads and Faces,’ 
and ‘Love and Parentage.’ I am well 
pleased with them. 

“FF, P. S., St. Croix, N. S., Can.” 

“We are very much interested in Child 
Culture and read the Department in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL with much in- 
terest. The JOURNAL takes the foremost 
place on our center table, among the 
various periodicals which we take, and 
we eagerly look forward to its monthly 
visits. Gideon Schwarzlose, 

* West Salem, Il.” 

“T have just come home from a suc- 
cessful lecturing tour, lectured the last 
week in Olin, Iowa, and giving many de- 
lineations of character. I always give 
public readings from subjects selected by 
the audience. J. H. Scholl, 

“ Maquoketa, Ia.” 

In the April number of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL a very valuable lectu- 
rer’s outfit was announced. Since that 
time we have had the matter placed in 
our hands for disposal and we shall be 
glad to hear from anyone who is enter- 
ing the lecture field, as this is a rare op- 
portunity for a beginner. Apply Fowler 
& Wells Co., 27 East 2ist Street, New 
York. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


(Continued from page 167.) 


No. 514.—E. §S., Chicago, Ill.—This 
young lady has been well born, is highly 
intellectual, will take her place in the 
world, and will grace an intellectual or 
domestic position with equal facility. 
She will never reduce herself to a house- 
hold drudge, but will bring her intelli- 
gence to bear in such a way as to change 
the atmosphere of everything common 
and monotonous into something artistic 
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and beautiful. Thus the making of 
bread for the sustenance of life will be 
just as interesting to her as to go to an 
evening party. We do not say she will 
choose the one in preference to the other, 
but she has availability of talent and a 
happy joyousness of mind which knows 
how to make the best of circumstances. 
She will make a warm friend and a con- 
stant companion, but will want the whole 
and not a part of another’s affection. 
She had better study music and devote 
herself to singing, and enter the hos- 
pitals, where she will have an opportu- 
nity of doing good. 

No. 515.—N. McLean, Manvel, Col.— 
Your baby boy has a head to be proud of 
and will make his mark in the world. 
His memory is remarkable for statistics, 
names, events, and occurrences. He will 
also remember faces well, and as he 
seems so healthy in constitution he will 
take a good education and will repay 
anyone who will give it to him. He will 
make a sturdy and reliable lad, and will 
be much beloved by all who know him. 
He is not a selfish type, but will take 
pleasure in doing good, and in dividing 
his playthings with others. He will 
make a first-rate historian, librarian, and 
traveller. 

No. 516.—E. S., Chesterfield, Iowa.— 
You will know how to use the world to 
advantage, and instead of working 
against your lot you will be more in- 
clined to make circumstances serve you. 
Many people waste opportunities because 
they do not know how to make the best 
of those they have. You have much of 
the mother in you, and show the Mental- 
Vital temperament, but are not phleg- 
matic. You think more than you express 
in ordinary conversation, hence if you 
were asked to write a review of a book 
or a lecture you could put your ideas to- 
gether in a very tangible way. You are 
interested in all moral problems for the 
betterment of mankind, and should al- 
low yourself to be drawn out in philan- 
thropic work. You ought to do the office 
work of a business or be engaged in pro- 
fessional work such as a corporation 
lawyer. 


REVIEWS. 


(Continued from page 166.) 

“The Psychology of Reasoning,” by Al- 
fred Binet. The Open Court Publish- 
ing Co., Chicago, Ill. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co. London. Trans- 
lated from the French. 

This book opens with a chapter on the 
definition of “Perception.” “ Percep- 
tion,” the writer says, “consists of an 
association of sensations and images—a 
mixed state, a cerebro-sensory phenom- 
enon produced by an action on the senses 











and a reaction of the brain. It may be 
compared to a reflex, the centrifugal 
period of which, instead of manifesting 
itself externally in movements, would be 
expended internally in awaking associa- 
tions of ideas.” The discharge follows a 
mental channel instead of a motor one, 
and according to Phrenology the mind 
possesses a mental organ to perceive col- 
ors as well as the organ of sight. We 
may see many beautiful colors in the 
fields and woods for the sight may not 
be defective, but the mental to distin- 
guish between the reds and the blues may 
be defective. This point illustrates the 
advantage of Phreno-Psychology over 
simple psychological reasoning. In the 
examples given in this chapter the writer 
refers to mental perceptions such as. come 
to us through imagination or suggestive 
images which often originate through 
the fancy. The second chapter intro- 
duces us to the subject of images. He 
says, “ just as the body is a polypus of 
cells, so, as M. Taine said, the mind is a 





Give a youth resolution and the alpha- 
bet, and who shall place limits to his 
career? 
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polypus of images.” 
are given to explain in some detail what 


Nearly fifty pages 


mental images really are. The third 
chapter is upon “ Reasoning in Percep- 
tion,” which includes the subjective 
mind dominating over the objective rea- 
soning. A fourth chapter on “ The Mech- 
anism of Reasoning,” shows the process 
of the wonderful power of mind. 

The writer closes this chapter by stat- 
ing that all his preceding discussion may 
be reduced to a single formula, namely, 
“ Reasoning is the establishment of an 
association between two states of con- 
sciousness by means of an intermediate 
state of consciousness, which resembles 
the first state which is associated with 
the second, and which by fusing itself 
with first associated with the second.” 

The work is interesting from the 
standpoint on which it rests, and the au- 
thor, Alfred Binet, is too well known to 
receive any word of criticism with re- 
gard to his method of unfolding Psy- 
chology. 

A great opportunity will only make 
you ridiculous unless you are prepared 
for it. 
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be brought where valuable suggestions 
will be given to each. 
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that they may receive special advice. 


Suggestions given for home treatment. 


Arrest of Mental Develop- 
ment is a specialty in treatment. 

Dullmess and Mental Inactivity 
thoroughly studied at 
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WHAT IS A PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATION. 


This question is asked occasionally by those who are 
mot acquainted with the claims of Phrenology and the 
method of applying it to the living subject. The purpose 
of a Phrenological Examination isto study the Temperament, 
or constitution in relation to health, talent, and character, 
and how the different vital organs are developed and act 
with each other in the promotion of physical and mental 


harmony and power. Next the Size of the Brain and the 
Quality which the temperament givesit ; then the develop- 
ments of the different Groups of Organs; those of intellect, 
preception, memory, reason; those of force and energy ; 
rudence, thrift, ingenuity, taste, 
refinement ; those that give aspiration, pride, self-reliance, 
ambition ; those that give social power and effection; and 
not least, though last, the strength and tendency of the 


those that give policy, 


moral sentiments. 
These peculiarities of tem: 


the strong and weal: points, what to encour 
of mind and character, 


tage. 
We teach parents how to understand and 


rament, constitution, laws 
of health, developmer.t of faculties, and the harmonies and 
contradictions that exist in an organization, are plainly set 
forth and discribed to the person under our hands, showing 
( I € and what 
to restrain, with a view to a proper self control and balance 
We also study and described the 
Adaptations and talents of each person for giving Pursuits, 
and in which their abilities can be used to the best advan- 
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ard their precocious children who need prudent care to save 


them, also how to train their turbulent and vicious children, and how to bring their moral and in’ 


powers into the ascendant. 


In reaehing our conclusions we take into account Physiology, Phrenology, Physiognomy, habit, diet, and 


constitution—everything, indeed, which belongs to the make up of a person, 


in this way we confer on men 


ten thousand dollars’ worth of benefit for a small outlay of time and money. 
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IDEALITY. 


FORM. 
COLOR, 
SUBLIMITY. 

This introduces Phrenology into a new game on the basis of the 
eld and well known game of Authors, with additions that will ren- 
der it one of the most popular games ever published in the hands of 
these interested in phrenology, and it will be a great novelty and of 
interest to those not familiar with the subject. The sample shown 
above will give an idea of it, but some new and novel features have 
been added to the methods of playing. Sent by mail, postpaid, om 
receipt of price, only 15 cents. Address 
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BOUND IN CLOTH, PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.00. 
“THE HYGIENIC TREATMENT OF 


CONUMPTION” 
In Three Parts. 


By M. L. Horsrook, M. D. 


of all cases of Consumption 
which have recovered have been cured by hygienic 
remedies and not by drug medication. In most cases 
the patients have applied these remedies themselves, 
often, perhaps, ina rude way; but even thus applied 
they have proved of the greatest advantage. 

This work aims to give the best hygienic treatment 
for Prevention and Cure. It is divided into three parts, 
with the following twenty-five chapters: 

PART I, oe ee : 

, ss. | 9. Horseback Exercise. 
Nature and Causesef Dis 10. Toughening the Consti 
yoo tution. 


” The Disease. tr. Clothing. 
> The indirect Causes of |!2» The House and Home. 


Consumption. 13. Climate. : 
3 Micro- rganisms as the | *4- ean Satine. 

Immediate Cause. gee om 
PART II. 17. Psychic Forces-The 
Prevention and Treat- 


ment of Consumption in 
the Earlier Stages. 
Prevention. 
Preventing Colds. 
Enlarging the Chest. 
Indian Club Exercises. 
Rowing. 
Vocal Gymnastics. 
Special Vocal Exercises. 
Scientific Physical Cul- 
ture. Cautions. 
No one witha tendency to Cc ption, or with a 
small chest or weak lungs. with frequent colds and 
sore throat, or in any stage of the disease where there 
is the least hope, can afford to neglect the methods ad- 
vocated in the plainest and simplest way in this work. 


A very great majorit 


Will. 
18. Other Psychic Forces. 


PART IIL. 


Treatment in more Ad- 
vanced Cases. 
x. Open Air, Rest and 
Light Cure. 
2. Enlarging the Chest. 
3. Self-help. — 
4. Difficulties in the Way 


r. 
2 

3 
4 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 








‘‘EATING FOR STRENGTH ” 
—— ee 
Food and Diet in Their Relation to Health 
and Work. 


By M. L. Hotsrook, M. D. 


CuapTer I.—Uses of foods. A happy illustration. 

Cuaprter II.—Classification of foods. The proteids, 
Fats. Amount of water required for an adult. Am- 
pount required forthesick. Purity of water. Distilled 
—- aseous foods. The atmosphere. Accessory 

‘oods. 

Cuapter III.-—The daily requirements of the body. 
What is a day’s work? How much the heart does. Con- 
stituents of a sufficient diet. Average diet of farm 
laborers. Diet according to work done. Composition 
of the body. 

Cuapter IV.—Digestion. Mouth digestion. Mas- 
tication. Stomach digestion. Conditions of perfect 
digestion. Chewing food thoroughly. The Eat Your 
Food Slow Society. Conditions that favor digestion. 

Cuarter V.—The sources of our food. A practical 
chapter from a chemical oe. Diet for hard 
work, Diet for light work, ormal weight in pro- 
portion toheight. A table. Table showing propor- 
tion of muscle-building elements in each kind of food. 

Cuapter VI.—The economy of foods. Table show- 
ng the relative cost of nutriment in principle foods. A 
Practical lesson ineconomy. How to live well at small 
expense. 

HAPTER dnt seme J in living. tome | chil- 
dren. An argument for plain living and high thinking. 
How cur great workers live. 


“HOW TO STRENGTHEN THE MEMORY” 
— we 
Natural ank Scientific Methods of Never 
Forgetting. 


By Dr. M. L. HoLsrook, 


CONTETS. 

1—Introductory. The Nature of Memory. 

2—-The Best Foundation for a Good Memory. 

5--Memory and Nutrition; Memory and Fatigue; 
Memory and the Circulation of the Blood; 

uality of the Blood; Memory and Disease; 
emory and Narcotics. 

4—Exaltation and Degeneration of the Memory. 

s—Memory and Attention. 

6—Memory and Repetition. 

7—Memory and Associations, Links and Chains, 

8—A Striking Example of Restoration of the Mem- 
ory, and the Methods Employed. 

9—Methods of Memory Culture for Schools. 

10—Self-culture of the Memory. 

xr1—Memory for Names and its Culture. 

12—Memory for Faces and its Improvement. 

13—Memory for Places and Localities. 

14—Culture of the Musical Memory. 

py ay the Memory for Facts and Events. 

16—Memory for Figures and Dates. 

17—The Figure Alphabet. 

18—Tricks of ey 

19—How to Learn a New Language, or jhe Surest and 
Most Effectual Way to Ensure an Easy and 
Accurate Reproduction of Ideas. 

20—-Culture of a Memory for Words. 

a1—Advice to Clergymen Concerning Their Memories. 

a2—The Lawyer’s Memory. 

23—Mastering the Contents of a Book. 

24—The Art of Forgetting and What to Forget. 

25—Abnormal Memories. 
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‘MARRIAGE AND PARENTAGE” 
By M. L. Horsrook, M. D. 


The following are the titles of the principal chapters 
of the work. 

r. Introductory, comprising a sketch of the great im- 
provements inthe marriage Relation within historic 
times. 

_2. The Duality of the Sexes, and Reasons for Mar- 
riage. 

3. The fundamental principles on wich True Mar- 
riages are based. 

4. The temperamenta| and educational adaptation of 
one party to the other. 

s. Health as the most important factor ina Sanitary 
Marriage. 

6. Physical Culture as an element in Marriage. 

7. Marriage among the ancient Spartans and its 
lessons for modern civilization. 

8. How Science is applied to improving animals and 
plants, and may be applied to improveing the race. 

g. The Mixing of Races and its importance. 

10. The difficulties wich are encountered. 

rr. Importance of having Children, especially good 
and healthy ones, and the disadvantages of rearing 
sickly or bad ones. 

12. Reproduction, its nature and laws (a very in- 
structive chapter). 

13. What and how parents transmit good and bad 
qualities to their offspring. 

14. The laws of Sanitary parentage (also an impor- 
tant chapter). 
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“The name itself suggests what Antikamnia is, and what its remedial properties are:—Anti (Greek-Avri),. 
Opposed to, and Kamnia (Greek-Kapvoc), Pain—therefore, ‘‘ANTIKAMNIA” (Opposed to Pain)—a remedy to 
relieve pain and suffering. 
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